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THE  TRANSFORMATION  OF  ROMAN  PAGAN- 

ISM.=^ 

BY   FRANZ   CUMONT. 

ABOUT  the  time  of  the  Severi  the  reHgion  of  Europe  must  have 
-  presented  an  aspect  of  surprising  variet}- .  Ahhough  dethroned, 
the  old  native  ItaHan,  Cehic  and  Iberian  divinities  were  still  alive. 
Though  eclipsed  by  foreign  rivals,  they  lived  on  in  the  devotion  of 
the  lower  classes  and  in  the  traditions  of  the  rural  districts.  For  a 
long  time  the  Roman  gods  had  been  established  in  every  town  and 
had  received  the  homage  of  an  official  clergy  according  to  pon- 
tifical rites.  Beside  them,  however,  were  installed  the  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Asiatic  pantheons,  and  these  received  the  most 
fervent  adoration  from  the  masses.  Xew  powers  had  arrived  from 
Asia  Minor,  Eg>'pt,  Syria  and  Persia,  and  the  dazzling  Oriental 
sun  outshone  the  stars  of  Italy's  temperate  sky.  All  forms  of  pagan- 
ism were  simultaneously  received  and  retained  while  the  exclusive 
monotheism  of  the  Jews  kept  its  adherents,  and  Christianity  strength- 
ened its  churches  and  fortified  its  orthodoxy,  at  the  same  time  giv- 
ing birth  to  the  baffling  vagaries  of  gnosticism.  A  hundred  different 
currents  carried  away  hesitating  and  undecided  minds,  a  hundred 
contrasting  sermons  made  appeals  to  the  conscience  of  the  people. 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  modern  Europe  the  faithful  had  deserted 
the  Christian  churches  to  w^orship  Allah  or  Brahma,  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  Confucius  or  Buddha,  or  to  adopt  the  maxims  of  the 
Shinto ;  let  us  imagine  a  great  confusion  of  all  the  races  of  the  world 
in  which  Arabian  mullahs,  Chinese  scholars,  Japanese  bonzes,  Tib- 
etan lamas  and  Hindu  pundits  would  all  be  preaching  fatalism  and 
*  Translated  by  A.  M.  Thielen. 
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predestination,  ancestor-worship  and  devotion  to  a  deified  sovereign, 
pessimism  and  deliverance  through  annihilation  —  a  confusion  in 
which  all  those  priests  would  erect  temples  of  exotic  architecture 
in  our  cities  and  celebrate  their  disparate  rites  therein.  Such  a 
dream,  which  the  future  may  perhaps  realize,  would  offer  a  pretty 
accurate  picture  of  the  religious  chaos  in  which  the  ancient  world 
was  struggling  before  the  reign  of  Constantine. 

The  Oriental  religions  that  successively  gained  popularity  exer- 
cised a  decisive  influence  on  the  transformation  of  Latin  paganism. 
Asia  Minor  was  the  first  to  have  its  gods  accepted  by  Italy.  Since 
the  end  of  the  Punic  wars  the  black  stone  symbolizing  the  Great 
Mother  of  Pessinus  had  been  established  on  the  Palatine,  but  only 
since  the  reign  of  Claudius  could  the  Phrygian  cult  freely  develop 
in  all  its  splendor  and  excesses.  It  introduced  a  sensual,  highly- 
colored  and  fanatical  worship  into  the  grave  and  somber  religion  of 
the  Romans.  Officially  recognized,  it  attracted  and  took  under  its 
protection  other  foreign  divinities  from  Anatolia  and  assimilated 
them  to  Cybele  and  Attis,  who  thereafter  bore  the  symbols  of  sev- 
eral deities  together.  Cappadocian,  Jewish,  Persian  and  even  Chris- 
tian influences  modified  the  old  rites  of  Pessinus  and  filled  them  with 
ideas  of  spiritual  purification  and  eternal  redemption  by  the  bloody 
baptism  of  the  taurobolium.  But  the  priests  did  not  succeed  in 
eliminating  the  basis  of  coarse  naturism  which  ancient  barbaric  tra- 
dition had  imposed  upon  them. 

Beginning  with  the  second  century  before  our  era,  the  mys- 
teries of  Isis  and  Serapis  spread  over  Italy  with  the  Alexandrian 
culture  whose  religious  expression  they  were,  and  in  spite  of  all 
persecution  established  themselves  at  Rome  where  Caligula  gave 
them  the  freedom  of  the  city.  They  did  not  bring  with  them  a 
very  advanced  theological  system,  because  Egypt  never  produced 
anything  but  a  chaotic  aggregate  of  disparate  doctrines,  nor  a  very 
elevated  ethics,  because  the  level  of  its  morality — that  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks — rose  but  slowly  from  a  low  stage.  But  they  made 
Italy,  and  later  the  other  Latin  provinces,  familiar  with  an  ancient 
ritual  of  incomparable  charm  that  aroused  widely  different  feelings 
with  its  splendid  processions  and  liturgic  dramas.  They  also  gave 
their  votaries  positive  assurance  of  a  blissful  immortality  after  death, 
when  they  would  be  united  with  Serapis  and,  participating  body 
and  soul  in  his  divinity,  would  live  in  eternal  contemplation  of  the 
gods. 

At  a  somewhat  later  period  arrived  the  numerous  and  varied 
Baals  of  Syria.     The  great  economic  movement  starting  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  our  era  which  produced  the  colonization  of  the  Latin 
world  by  Syrian  slaves  and  merchants,  not  only  modified  the  material 
civilization  of  Europe,  but  also  its  conceptions  and  beliefs.  The 
Semitic  cults  entered  into  successful  competition  with  those  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Egypt.  They  may  not  have  had  so  stirring  a  liturgy, 
nor  have  been  so  thoroughly  absorbed  in  preoccupation  with  a  future 
life,  although  they  taught  an  original  eschatology,  but  they  did  have 
an  infinitely  higher  idea  of  divinity.  The  Chaldean  astrology,  of 
which  the  Syrian  priests  were  enthusiastic  disciples,  had  furnished 
them  with  the  elements  of  a  scientific  theology.  It  had  led  them 
to  the  notion  of  a  God  residing  far  from  the  earth  above  the  zone 
of  the  stars,  a  God  almighty,  universal  and  eternal.  Everything 
on  earth  was  determined  by  the  revolutions  of  the  heavens  according 
to  infinite  cycles  of  years.  It  had  taught  them  at  the  same  time 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  the  radiant  source  of  earthly  life  and  human 
intelligence. 

The  learned  doctrines  of  the  Babylonians  had  also  imposed 
themselves  upon  the  Persian  mysteries  of  Mithra  which  considered 
time  identified  with  heaven  as  the  supreme  cause,  and  deified  the 
stars ;  but  they  had  superimposed  themselves  upon  the  ancient  Maz- 
dean  creed  without  destroying  it.  Thus  the  essential  principles  of 
the  religion  of  Iran,  the  secular  and  often  successful  rival  of  Greece, 
penetrated  into  the  Occident  under  cover  of  Chaldean  wisdom.  The 
Mithra  worship,  the  last  and  highest  manifestation  of  ancient  pagan- 
ism, had  Persian  dualism  for  its  fundamental  dogma.  The  world  is 
the  scene  and  the  stake  of  a  contest  between  good  and  evil,  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman,  gods  and  demons,  and  from  this  primary  conception 
of  the  universe  flowed  a  strong  and  pure  system  of  ethics.  Life  is 
a  combat ;  soldiers  under  the  command  of  Mithra,  invincible  heroes 
of  the  faith,  must  ceaselessly  oppose  the  undertakings  of  the  in- 
fernal powers  which  sow  corruption  broadcast.  This  imperative 
ethics  was  productive  of  energy  and  formed  the  characteristic  fea- 
ture distinguishing  Mithraism  from  all  other  Oriental  cults. 

Thus  every  one  of  the  Levantine  countries — and  that  is  what 
we  meant  to  show  in  this  brief  recapitulation — had  enriched  Roman 
paganism  with  new  beliefs  that  were  frequently  destined  to  outlive 
it.  What  was  the  result  of  this  confusion  of  heterogeneous  doc- 
trines whose  multiplicity  was  extreme  and  whose  values  were  very 
different?  How  did  the  barbaric  ideas  refine  themselves  and  com- 
bine with  each  other  when  thrown  into  the  fiery  crucible  of  imperial 
syncretism  ?  In  other  words,  what  shape  was  assumed  by  ancient 
idolatry,    so   impregnated    with    exotic   theories    during   the    fourth 
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centun'.  when  it  was  finally  dethroned?  It  is  this  point  that  we 
should  like  to  indicate  briefly  as  the  conclusion  to  these  studies. 

However,  can  we  speak  of  one  pagan  religion?  Did  not  the 
blending"  of  the  races  result  in  multiplying  the  variety  of  disagree- 
ments? Had  not  the  confused  collision  of  creeds  produced  a  divi- 
sion into  fragments,  a  comminution  of  churches?  Had  not  a  compla- 
cent syncretism  engendered  a  multiplication  of  sects?  The  "Hel- 
lenes," as  Themistius  told  the  Emperor  Valens,  had  three  hundred 
ways  of  conceiving  and  honoring  deity,  who  takes  pleasure  in  such 
diversity  of  homage.^  In  paganism  a  cult  does  not  die  violently, 
but  after  long  decay.  A  new  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  displace 
an  older  one.  They  may  co-exist  for  a  long  time  as  contrary  pos- 
sibilities suggested  by  the  intellect  or  faith,  and  all  opinions,  all 
practices,  seem  respectable  to  paganism.  It  never  has  any  radical 
or  revolutionary  transformations.  Undoubtedly,  the  pagan  beliefs 
of  the  fourth  century  or  earlier  did  not  have  the  consistency  of  a 
metaphysical  system  nor  the  rigor  of  canons  formulated  by  a  coun- 
cil. There  is  always  a  considerable  difference  between  the  faith  of 
the  masses  and  that  of  cultured  minds,  and  this  difference  was  bound 
to  be  great  in  an  aristocratic  empire  whose  social  classes  were 
sharply  separated.  The  devotion  of  the  masses  was  as  unchanging 
as  the  depths  of  the  sea  ;  it  was  not  stirred  up  nor  heated  by  the  upper 
currents.-  The  peasants  practised  their  pious  rites  over  anointed 
stones,  sacred  springs  and  blossoming  trees,  as  in  the  past,  and  con- 
tinued celebrating  their  rustic  holidays  during  seed-time  and  harvest. 
They  adhered  with  invincible  tenacity  to  their  traditional  usages. 
Degraded  and  lowered  to  the  rank  of  superstitions,  these  were  des- 
tined to  persist  for  centuries  under  the  Christian  orthodoxy  without 
exposing  it  to  serious  peril,  and  while  they  were  no  longer  marked 
in  the  liturgic  calendars  they  were  still  mentioned  occasionally  in 
the  collections  of  folklore. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  society  the  philosophers  delighted  in 
veiling  religion  with  the  frail  and  l)rilliant  tissue  of  their  specula- 
tions. Like  the  emperor  Julian  they  improvised  bold  and  incon- 
gruous interpretations  of  the  myth  of  the  Great  Mother,  and  these 
interpretations  were  received  and  relished  by  a  restricted  circle  of 
scholars.  But  during  the  fourth  century  these  vagaries  of  the  indi- 
vidual imagination  were  nothing  but  arbitrary  applications  of  uncon- 
tested principles.  During  that  century  there  was  much  less  intel- 
lectual anarchy  than  when  Lucian  had  exposed  the  sects  "for  sale 

^  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl,  IV,  32. 

*  Reinach,  Mythes,  cultes,  III,  1908,  pp.  365  f. 
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at  public  auction"  ;  a  comparative  harmony  arose  anion;;-  the  pagans 
after  thev  ioined  the  opposition.  One  single  school,  that  of  neo- 
Platonism,  ruled  all  minds.  This  school  not  only  respected  positive 
religion,  as  ancient  stoicism  had  done,  but  venerated  it,  because  it  saw- 
there  the  expression  of  an  old  revelation  handed  down  by  past  gen- 
erations. It  considered  the  sacred  books  divinely  inspired — the  books 
of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  Drpheus,  the  Chaldean  oracles.  Homer, 
and  especially  the  esoteric  doctrines  of  the  mysteries — and  subordi- 
nated its  theories  to  their  teachings.  As  there  must  be  no  contra- 
diction between  all  the  disparate  traditions  of  diiTferent  countries 
and  diiTerent  periods,  because  all  have  emanated  from  one  divinity, 
philosophy,  the  aiicilla  thcologiac,  attempted  to  reconcile  them  by 
the  aid  of  allegory.  And  thus,  by  means  of  compromises  between 
old  Oriental  ideas  and  Greco-Latin  thought,  an  ensemble  of  beliefs 
slowly  took  form,  the  truth  of  which  seemed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  common  consent.  So  when  the  atrophied  parts  of  the 
Roman  religion  had  been  removed,  foreign  elements  had  combined 
to  give  it  a  new  vigor  and  in  it  themselves  became  modified.  This 
hidden  work  of  internal  decomposition  and  reconstruction  had  un- 
consciously produced  a  religion  very  different  from  the  one  Augustus 
had  attempted  to  restore. 

However,  we  would  be  tempted  to  believe  that  there  had  been 
no  change  in  the  Roman  faith,  were  we  to  read  certain  authors  that 
fought  idolatry  in  those  days.  Saint  Augustine,  for  instance,  in  his 
Citx  of  God,  pleasantly  pokes  fun  at  the  multitude  of  Italian  gods 
that  presided  over  the  paltriest  acts  of  life."  But  the  useless,  ridic- 
ulous deities  of  the  old  pontifical  litanies  no  longer  existed  outside 
of  the  books  of  antiquaries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Christian 
polemicist's  authority  in  this  instance  was  \'arro.  The  defenders 
of  the  church  sought  weapons  against  idolatr}-  even  in  Xenophanes, 
the  first  philosopher  to  oppose  Greek  polytheism.  It  has  frecjuently 
been  shown  that  apologists  find  it  difficult  to  follow  the  progress 
of  the  doctrines  which  they  oppose,  and  often  their  blows  fall  upon 
dead  men.  Moreover,  it  is  a  fault  common  to  all  scholars,  to  all 
imbued  with  book  learning,  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
opinions  of  ancient  authors  than  with  the  sentiments  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  that  they  prefer  to  live  in  the  past  rather  than  in 
the  world  surrounding  them.  It  was  easier  to  reproduce  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Epicureans  and  the  skeptics  against  abolished  be- 
liefs, than  to  study  the  defects  of  an  active  organism  with  a  view 

^  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  IV,  21. 
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to  criticizing  it.  In  those  times  the  merely  formal  culture  of  the 
schools  caused  many  of  the  best  minds  to  lose  their  sense  of  reality. 

The  Christian  polemics  therefore  frequently  give  us  an  inade- 
quate idea  of  paganism  in  its  decline.  When  they  complacently  in- 
sisted upon  the  immortality  of  the  sacred  legends  they  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  gods  and  heroes  of  mythology  had  no  longer  any  but 
a  purely  literary  existence.*  The  writers  of  that  period,  like  those 
of  the  Renaissance,  regarded  the  fictions  of  mythology  as  details 
necessary  to  poetical  composition.  They  were  ornaments  of  style, 
rhetorical  devices,  but  not  the  expression  of  a  sincere  faith.  Those 
old  myths  had  fallen  to  the  lowest  degree  of  disrepute  in  the  theater. 
The  actors  of  mimes  ridiculing  Jupiter's  gallant  adventures  did  not 
believe  in  their  reality  any  more  than  the  author  of  Faust  believed  in 
the  compact  with  Mephistopheles. 

So  we  must  not  be  deceived  by  the  oratorical  efifects  of  a  rhetori- 
cian like  Arnobius  or  by  the  Ciceronian  periods  of  a  Lactantius. 
In  order  to  ascertain  the  real  status  of  the  beliefs  we  must  refer  to 
Christian  authors  who  were  men  of  letters  less  than  they  were  men 
of  action,  who  lived  the  life  of  the  people  and  breathed  the  air  of  the 
streets,  and  who  spoke  from  experience  rather  than  from  the  treat- 
ises of  myth-mongers.  They  were  high  functionaries  like  Pruden- 
tius  f  like  the  man  to  whom  the  name  "Ambrosiaster"^  has  been 
given  since  the  time  of  Erasmus ;  like  the  converted  pagan  Firmicus 
Maternus,'^  who  had  written  a  treatise  on  astrology  before  opposing 
"The  Error  of  the  Profane  Religions"  ;  like  certain  priests  brought 
into  contact  with  the  last  adherents  of  idolatry  through  their  pastoral 
duties,  as  for  instance  the  author  of  the  homilies  ascribed  to  St. 
Maximus  Tyrius  f  finally  like  the  writers  of  anonymous  pamphlets, 
works  prepared  for  the  particular  occasion  and  breathing  the  ardor 
of  all  the  passions  of  the  moment.'*  If  this  inquiry  is  based  on  the 
obscure  indications  in  regard  to  their  religious  convictions  left  by 
members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  who  remained  true  to  the  faith 
of  their  ancestors,  like  Macrobius  or  Symmachus ;  if  it  is  particu- 
larly guided  by  the  exceptionally  numerous  inscriptions  that  seem 
to  be  the  public  expression  of  the  last  will  of  expiring  paganism, 

*  Burckhardt,  Zeit  Constantins,  2d  ed.,  1880,  pp.  145-147. 

^  Cf.  Prudentius,  348-410. 

'  Souter's  ed.  Questiones,  Vienna,  1908,  Intr.,  p.  xxiv. 

'  His  identity  with  the  writer  of  the  eight  books  Matheseos  seems  to  be 
established. 

^  Maximus  was  bishop  of  Turin  about  450-465. 

"  Riese,  Anthol.  lat.,  I,  20. 
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we  shall  be  able  to  gain  a  sufficiently  precise  idea  of  the  condition 
of  the  Roman  religion  at  the  time  of  its  extinction. 

One  fact  becomes  immediately  clear  from  an  examination  of 
those  documents.  The  old  national  religion  of  Rome  was  dead.^° 
The  great  dignitaries  still  adorned  themselves  with  the  titles  of  augur 
and  quindecimvir,  or  of  consul  and  tribune,  but  those  archaic  prela- 
cies were  as  devoid  of  all  real  influence  upon  religion  as  the  repub- 
lican magistracies  were  powerless  in  the  state.  Their  fall  had  been 
made  complete  on  the  day  when  Aurelian  established  the  pontiffs  of 
the  Invincible  Sun,  the  protector  of  his  empire,  beside  and  above  the 
ancient  high  priests.  The  only  cults  still  alive  were  those  of  the 
Orient,  and  against  them  were  directed  the  eft'orts  of  the  Christian 
polemics,  who  grew  more  and  more  bitter  in  speaking  of  them.  The 
barbarian  gods  had  taken  the  place  of  the  defunct  immortals  in  the 
devotion  of  the  pagans.    They  alone  still  had  empire  over  the  soul. 

With  all  the  other  "profane  religions,"  Firmicus  Maternus 
fought  those  of  the  four  Oriental  nations.  He  connected  them  with 
the  four  elements.  The  Egyptians  were  the  worshipers  of  water — 
the  water  of  the  Nile  fertilizing  their  country ;  The  Phrygians  of  the 
earth,  which  was  to  them  the  Great  Mother  of  everything;  the 
Syrians  and  Carthaginians  of  the  air,  which  they  adored  under  the 
name  of  celestial  Juno  ;^^  the  Persians  of  fire,  to  which  they  attributed 
preeminence  over  the  other  three  principles.  This  system  certainly 
was  borrowed  from  the  pagan  theologians.  In  the  common  peril 
threatening  them,  those  cults,  formerly  rivals,  had  become  recon- 
ciled and  regarded  themselves  as  divisions  and,  so  to  speak,  con- 
gregations, of  the  same  church.  Each  one  of  them  was  especially 
consecrated  to  one  of  the  elements  which  in  combination  form  the 
universe.  Their  union  constituted  the  pantheistic  religion  of  the 
deified  world. 

All  the  Oriental  religions  assumed  the  form  of  mysteries.^- 
Their  dignitaries  were  at  the  same  time  pontiff's  of  the  Invincible 
Sun,  fathers  of  Mithra,  celebrants  of  the  taurobolium  of  the  Great 
Mother,  prophets  of  Isis ;  in  short,  they  had  all  titles  imaginable. 
In  their  initiation  they  received  the  revelation  of  an  esoteric  doctrine 
strengthened  by  their  fervor.^^  What  was  the  theology  they  learned  ? 
Here  also  a  certain  dogmatic  homogeneity  had  established  itself. 

"  Paul  Allard,  Julien  VApostat,  I,  1900,  p.  35. 

^^  "Hpa  :=  o.7)p. 

"  The  Greek  divinities  Bacchus  and  Hecate  retained  their  authority  because 
of  the  mysteries  connected  with  them. 

"  CIL,  VI,  1779  =  Dessau,  Inscr.  sel.,  1259. 
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All  writers  agree  with  Firmicus  that  the  pagans  worshiped  the 
cicmoita}*  Under  this  term  were  included  not  only  the  four  simple 
substances  which  by  their  opposition  and  blending  caused  all  phe- 
nomena of  the  visible  world/ ^  but  also  the  stars  and  in  general  the 
elements  of  all  celestial  and  earthly  bodies.^ ** 

We  therefore  may  in  a  certain  sense  speak  of  the  return  of 
paganism  to  nature  worship ;  but  must  this  transformation  be  re- 
garded as  a  retrogression  toward  a  barbarous  past,  as  a  relapse  to 
the  level  of  primitive  animism?  If  so,  we  should  be  deceived  by 
appearances.  Religions  do  not  fall  back  into  infancy  as  they  grow 
old.  The  pagans  of  the  fourth  century  no  longer  naively  considered 
their  gods  as  capricious  genii,  as  the  disordered  powders  of  a  con- 
fused natural  philosophy ;  they  conceived  them  as  cosmic  energies 
whose  providential  action  was  regulated  in  a  harmonious  system. 
Faith  was  no  longer  instinctive  and  impulsive,  for  erudition  and  reflec- 
tion had  reconstructed  the  entire  theology.  In  a  certain  sense  it  might 
be  said  that  theology  had  passed  from  the  fictitious  to  the  metaphys- 
ical state,  according  to  the  formula  of  Comte.  It  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  which  was  cherished  by 
its  last  votaries  w'ith  love  and  pride,  as  faithful  heirs  of  the  ancient 
wisdom  of  the  Orient  and  Greece.^'  In  many  instances  it  was  noth- 
ing but  a  religious  form  of  the  cosmology  of  the  period.  This  con- 
stituted both  its  strength  and  its  weakness.  The  rigorous  principles 
of  astrology  determined  its  conception  of  heaven  and  earth. 

The  universe  was  an  organism  animated  by  a  God,  unique, 
eternal  and  almighty.  Sometimes  this  God  was  identified  with  the 
destiny  that  ruled  all  things,  with  infinite  time  that  regulated  all 
visible  phenomena,  and  he  was  worshiped  in  each  subdivision  of  that 
endless  duration,  especially  in  the  months  and  the  seasons.'^  Some- 
times, however,  he  was  compared  with  a  king ;  he  was  thought  of  as 
a  sovereign  governing  an  empire,  and  the  various  gods  then  were 
the  princes  and  dignitaries  interceding  with  the  rulers  on  behalf  of 
his  subjects  whom  they  led  in  some  manner  into  his  presence.  This 
heavenly  court  had  its  messengers  or  "angels"  conveying  to  men  the 
will  of  the  master  and  reporting  again  the  vows  and  petitions  of  his 
subjects.     It  was  an  aristocratic  monarchy  in  heaven  as  on  earth. ^^ 

"Pseudo-August.    (Ambrosiaster),   Quacst.   Vet.   ct  Nov.   Test.,   Souter's 
ed.,  p.  139,  9-1 1. 

*^  Firmicus  Maternus,  Mathcs.,  VII. 
"  Diels,  Elemcntum,  1899,  pp.  44  f. 
^'  Rev.  hist.  litt.  rel.,  VIII,  1903,  pp.  429! 
'*  Cumont,  Mon.  myst.  Mithra,  I,  p.  294. 
"Tertullian,  Apol,  24. 
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A  more  philosophic  conception  made  the  divinity  an  infinite  power 
impregnating  all  nature  with  its  (n-erflowing-  forces.  "There  is  only 
one  God,  sole  and  supreme."  wrote  ^^laxinuis  of  Madaura  ahout  390, 
"without  heginning  or  jjarentage.  whose  energies,  diffused  through 
the  world,  we  invoke  under  various  names,  because  we  are  ignorant 
of  his  real  name.  By  successively  addressing  our  supplications  to  his 
dift'erent  members  we  intend  to  honor  him  in  his  entirety.  Through 
the  mediation  of  the  subordinate  gods  the  common  father  both  of 
themselves  and  of  all  men  is  honored  in  a  thousand  dift'erent  ways 
by  mortals  who  are  thus  in  accord  in  spite  of  their  discord."-'' 

However,  this  ineft'able  God,  who  comprehensively  embraces 
everything,  manifests  himself  especially  in  the  resplendent  brightness 
of  the  ethereal  sky.-^  He  reveals  his  power  in  water  and  in  fire,  in 
the  earth,  the  sea  and  the  blowing  of  the  winds ;  but  his  purest,  most 
radiant  and  most  active  epiphany  is  in  the  stars  whose  revolutions 
determine  every  event  and  all  our  actions.  Above  all  he  manifests 
himself  in  the  sun,  the  motive  power  of  the  celestial  spheres,  the  in- 
exhaustible seat  of  light  and  life,  the  creator  of  all  intelligence  on 
earth.  Certain  philosophers  like  the  senator  Praetextatus,  one  of 
the  dramatis  pcrsonac  of  Macrobius,  confounded  all  the  ancient  di- 
vinities of  paganism  with  the  sun  in  a  thorough-going  syncretism.-- 

■Just  as  a  superficial  observation  might  lead  to  the  belief  that 
the  theology  of  the  last  pagans  had  reverted  to  its  origin,  so  at  first 
sight  the  transformation  of  the  ritual  might  appear  like  a  return  to 
savagery.  With  the  adoption  of  the  Oriental  mysteries  barbarous, 
cruel  and  obscene  practices  were  undoubtedly  spread,  as  for  instance 
the  masquerading  in  the  guise  of  animals  in  the  Mithraic  initiations, 
the  bloody  dances  of  the  galli  of  the  Great  iMother  and  the  mutila- 
tions of  the  Syrian  priests.  Nature  worship  was  originally  as 
"amoral"  as  nature  itself.  But  an  ethereal  spiritualism  ideally  trans- 
figured the  coarseness  of  those  primitive  customs.  Just  as  the  doc- 
trine had  become  completely  impregnated  with  philosophy  and  eru- 
dition, so  the  liturgy  had  become  saturated  with  ethical  ideas.  The 
taurobolium,  a  disgusting  shower-bath  of  luke-warm  blood,  had  be- 
come a  means  of  obtaining  a  new  and  eternal  life  :  the  ritualistic 
ablutions  were  no  longer  external  and  material  acts,  but  were  sup- 
posed to  cleanse  the  soul  of  its  impurities  and  to  restore  its  original 
innocence ;  the  sacred  repasts  imparted  an  intimate  virtue  to  the 
soul  and  furnished  sustenance  to  the  spiritual  life.     \\'hile  efforts 

"*•  August,  Epist.,  i6  (48). 

^ Paneg.  ad  Constantin.  Aug.,  313  A.  D.,  c.  26  (p.  212,  Bahrens  ed.). 

''  Macrobius,  Sat.,  I,  17  f. 
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were  made  to  maintain  the  continuity  of  tradition,  its  content  had 
slowly  been  transformed.  The  most  shocking  and  licentious  fables 
were  metamorphosed  into  edifying-  narratives  by  convenient  and 
subtle  interpretations  which  were  a  joy  to  the  learned  mythog- 
raphers.  Paganism  had  become  a  school  of  morality,  the  priest  a 
doctor  and  director  of  the  conscience.-^ 

The  purity  and  holiness  imparted  by  the  practice  of  sacred  cere- 
monies were  the  indispensable  condition  for  obtaining  eternal  life.-* 
The  mysteries  promised  a  blessed  immortality  to  their  initiates,  and 
claimed  to  reveal  to  them  infallible  means  of  efifecting  their  salva- 
tion. According  to  a  generally  accepted  symbol,  the  spirit  animating 
man  was  a  spark,  detached  from  the  fires  shining  in  the  ether ;  it 
partook  of  their  divinity  and  so,  it  was  believed,  had  descended  to 
the  earth  to  undergo  a  trial.    It  could  literally  be  said  that 

"Man  is  a  fallen  god  who  still  remembers  heaven." 

After  having  left  their  corporeal  prisons,  the  pious  souls  re- 
ascended  towards  the  celestial  regions  of  the  divine  stars,  to  live 
forever  in  endless  brightness  beyond  the  starry  spheres.-^ 

But  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  world,  facing  this  luminous 
realm,  extended  the  somber  kingdom  of  evil  spirits.  They  were  ir- 
reconcilable adversaries  of  the  gods  and  men  of  good  will,  and  con- 
stantly left  the  infernal  regions  to  roam  about  the  earth  and  scatter 
evil.  With  the  aid  of  the  celestial  spirits,  the  faithful  had  to  struggle 
forever  against  their  designs  and  seek  to  avert  their  anger  by  means 
of  bloody  sacrifices.  But,  with  the  help  of  occult  and  terrible  pro- 
cesses, the  magician  could  subject  them  to  his  power  and  compel 
them  to  serve  his  purposes.  This  demonology,  the  monstrous  off- 
spring of  Persian  dualism,  favored  the  rise  of  every  superstition.^^ 

However,  the  reign  of  the  evil  powers  was  not  to  last  forever. 
According  to  common  opinion  the  universe  would  be  destroyed  by 
fire-'^  after  the  times  had  been  fulfilled.  All  the  wicked  would  perish, 
but  the  just  would  be  revived  and  establish  the  reign  of  universal 
happiness  in  the  regenerated  world. ^^ 

The  foregoing  is  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  theology  of  paganism 
after  three  centuries  of  Oriental  influence.     From  coarse  fetichism 

^  Allard,  Julien  I'Apostat,  II,  i86  f. 

^  Augustine,  Civ.  Dei,  VI,  I  and  VI,  12. 

^^  Macrobius,  In  Sonin.  Scipio.,  I,  11,  §  5  f. 

^  Cumont,  Mon.  myst.  Mithra,  I,  p.  296. 

*' Lactantius,  Inst.  VII,  18. 

^  Gruppe,  Griech.  Mythol,  pp.  1488  f. 
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and  savage  superstitions  the  learned  priests  of  the  Asiatic  cults  had 
g'radually  produced  a  complete  system  of  metaphysics  and  escha- 
talogy,  as  the  Brahmins  built  up  the  spiritualistic  monism  of  the 
Vedanta  beside  the  monstrous  idolatry  of  Hinduism,  or,  to  confine 
our  comparisons  to  the  Latin  world,  as  the  jurists  drew  from  the 
traditional  customs  of  primitive  tribes  the  abstract  principles  of  a 
leg'al  system  that  governs  the  most  cultivated  societies.  This  religion 
was  no  longer  like  that  of  ancient  Rome,  a  mere  collection  of  pro- 
pitiatory and  expiatory  rites  performed  by  the  citizen  for  the  good 
of  the  state ;  it  now  pretended  to  ofifer  to  all  men  a  world-conception 
which  gave  rise  to  a  rule  of  conduct  and  placed  the  end  of  existence 
in  the  future  life.  It  was  more  unlike  the  worship  that  Augustus 
had  attempted  to  restore  than  the  Christianity  that  fought  it.  The 
two  opposed  creeds  moved  in  the  same  intellectual  and  moral 
sphere,-^  and  one  could  actually  pass  from  one  to  the  other  without 
shock  or  interruption.  Sometimes  when  reading  the  long  w'orks  of 
the  last  Latin  writers,  like  Ammianus  Marcellinus  or  Boethius,  or 
the  panegyrics  of  the  official  orators, ^°  scholars  could  well  ask 
whether  their  authors  were  pagan  or  Christian.  In  the  time  of  Sym- 
machus  and  Praetextatus,  the  members  of  the  Roman  aristocracy 
who  had  remained  faithful  to  the  gods  of  their  ancestors  did  not 
have  a  mentality  or  morality  very  dififerent  from  that  of  adherents 
of  the  new  faith  who  sat  with  them  in  the  senate.  The  religious  and 
mystical  spirit  of  the  Orient  had  slowly  overcome  the  whole  social 
organism  and  had  prepared  all  nations  to  unite  in  the  bosom  of  a 
universal  church. 

^'Arnobius,  II,  13-14. 

^°  Pichon,  Comptcs  Rendus  Acad.  Inscr.,  1906,  pp.  293  f. 


ON  THE  FOUNDATION  AND  TECHNIC  OF 
ARITHMETIC* 

BY  GEORGE  BRUCE  HALSTED. 

THE  TWO  DIRECT  OPERATIONS,  ADDITION  AND  MULTIPLICA- 
TION. 

Notation. 

THE  symbolic  representation  of  numbers  and  ways  of  combining 
numbers  comes  under  the  head  of  what  is  called  notation. 
The  natural  numbers,  as  shown  in  the  primitive  numeral  pic- 
tures 1,  11,  111.  1111,  begin  with  a  single  unit,  and,  cardinally  con- 
sidered, are  changed  to  the  next  always  by  taking  another  single 
unit. 

The  Symbol  =. 

A  number,  an  integer,  is  said  to  be  equal  to,  or  the  same  as, 
a  number  otherwise  expressed,  when  their  units  being  counted  come 
to  the  same  finger,  the  same  numeral  word.  The  symbol  =,  read 
equals,  is  called  the  sign  of  equality,  and  takes  the  part  of  verb  in 
this  symbolic  language.  It  was  invented  by  an  Englishman,  Robert 
Recorde,  replacing  in  his  algebra,  The  ]Vhctstonc  of  lVitte,'f  the 
sign.?  used  for  equality  in  his  arithmetic.  The  Grounde  of  Arfes.  1540. 
Equality  is  a  relation  reflexive,  symmetric,  invertible.  I^Zquality  is 
a  nuitual  relation  of  its  two  members.  If  .r  =  3',  then  3'  =  .r.  Equality 
is  a  transitive  relation.  If  .r  =  3/  and  y  =  .c,  then  .%■  =  .■:.  A  symbolic 
sentence  using  this  verb  is  called  an  equality. 

Ordinarily,  x  =  y  means  that  x  and  y  denote  the  same  number  in 
the  natural  scale.  Formally,  .r  =  3'  means  that  either  can  at  w'ill  be 
substituted  for  the  other  anywhere. 

*  Continuation  of  an  article  begun  in  the  February  Open  Court. 
t  London  (no  date,  preface  1557). 
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Iiu'qtialify. 

Wlien  the  process  of  counting  the  units  of  one  number  simul- 
taneously one-to-one  with  units  of  a  second  number  ends  because  no 
unit  of  the  second  number  remains  uncounted,  but  the  units  of  the 
first  number  are  not  all  counted,  then  the  first  number  is  said  to  con- 
tain more  units  than  the  second  number,  and  the  second  number  is 
said  to  contain  less  units  than  the  first. 

If  a  number  contains  more  units  than  a  second,  it  is  called 
grcafrr  than  this  second,  which  is  called  the  lesser.  By  successively 
incorporating  single  units  with  the  lesser  of  two  primitive  numbers 
we  can  make  the  greater. 

Thomas  Harriot  (1560-1621),  tutor  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and 
one  of  "the  three  magi  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,"  devised  the 
symbol  >.  published  1631,  read  "is  greater  than,''  and  called  the 
sign  of  inequality.  Inequality  is  a  sensed  relation.  Turned  thus  < 
its  symbol  is  read  "is  less  than."  Inequality  in  the  same  sense  is 
transitive.    If  .r  >  y  and  y  >  ::,  then  .r  >  ^. 

Since  the  result  of  counting  is  independent  of  the  order  of  the 
individuals  counted,  therefore  of  two  unequal  natural  numbers  the 
one  once  found  greater  is  always  the  greater,  ^^'ithout  knowing  the 
number  /;,  we  can  write  "either  n  >  5,  or  //  =  5,  or  n  <  5."  Any 
number  which  succeeds  another  in  the  natural  scale  is  greater  than 
this  other.    Ordinally,  .r  <  y  means  that  .r  j^recedes  y  in  the  scale. 

Parentheses. 

When  we  can  get  a  third  number  from  two  given  numbers  by 
a  definite  operation,  the  two  given  numbers  joined  by  the  sign  for 
the  operation  and  enclosed  in  parentheses  may  be  taken  to  mean 
the  result  of  that  combination.  The  result  can  now  be  again  com- 
bined with  another  given  number,  and  so  we  may  get  combinations 
of  several  numbers  though  each  operation  is  performed  onlv  with 
two. 

Parentheses  indicate  that  neither  of  the  two  numbers  enclosed, 
but  only  the  number  produced  by  their  combination,  is  related  to 
anything"  outside  the  parentheses. 

Parentheses  (first  used  by  the  Flemish  geometer  Albert  Girard 
in  1629)  may  without  ambiguity  be  omitted : 

First,  When  of  two  operations  of  like  rank  the  preceding  (go- 
ing from  left  to  right)  is  to  be  first  carried  out : 

Second,  ^^'hen  of  two  operations  of  unlike  rank  the  higher  is 
the  first  to  be  carried  out. 
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Expressio)is. 

The  representation  of  one  number  by  others  with  symbols  of 
combination  and  operation  is  called  an  expression.  By  enclosing 
it  in  parentheses,  any  expression  however  complex  in  any  way  repre- 
senting a  number,  may  be  operated  upon  as  if  it  were  a  single  sym- 
bol of  that  number.  If  an  expression  already  involving  parentheses 
is  enclosed  in  parentheses,  each  pair,  to  distinguish  it,  can  be  made 
different  in  size  or  shape.  The  three  most  usual  forms  are  the 
parenthesis  (,  the  bracket  [,  and  the  brace  {.  In  translating  the 
expression  into  English,  (  should  be  called  first  parenthesis,  and  ) 
second  parenthesis ;  [  first  bracket,  ]  second  bracket ;  {  first  brace, 
}  second  brace. 

Substitution. 

No  change  of  resulting  value  is  made  in  any  expression  by  sub- 
stituting for  any  number  its  equal  however  expressed.  From  this 
it  follows  that  two  numbers  each  equal  to  a  third  are  equal  to  one 
another.  This  process,  putting  one  expression  for  another,  sub- 
stitution, is  a  primitive  yet  most  important  proceeding.  A  single 
symbol  may  be  substituted  for  any  expression  whatever. 

Permutation  consists  in  a  simultaneous  carrying  out  of  mutual 
substitution,  interchange.  Thus  a  and  b  in  an  expression,  as  abc, 
are  permuted  when  they  are  interchanged,  giving  bac.  More  than 
two  symbols  are  permuted  when  each  is  replaced  by  one  of  the 
others,  as  in  abc  giving  bca  or  cab. 

Addition. 

Suppose  we  have  two  natural  numbers  written  in  their  primi- 
tive form,  as  111  and  1111 ;  if  we  write  all  these  units  in  one  row  we 
indicate  another  natural  number;  and  the  process  of  getting  from 
two  numbers  the  number  belonging  to  the  group  formed  by  putting 
together  their  groups  to  make  a  single  group  is  called  addition.  This 
operation  of  incorporating  other  units  into  the  preceding  diagram 
is  indicated  by  a  symbol  first  met  in  print  in  the  arithmetic  by 
John  Widman  (Leipsic,  1489),  a  little  Maltese  cross,  +,  read  plus. 

If  one  artificial  individual  be  combined  with  another  to  give  a 
new  artificial  individual  in  which  each  unit  of  the  components  appears 
retaining  its  natural  independence  and  natural  individuality,  while 
the  artificial  individuality  of  the  two  components  vanishes,  the  num- 
ber of  the  new  artificial  individual  is  called  the  sum  of  the  numbers 
of  the  two  components,  and  is  said  to  be  obtained  by  adding  these 
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two  numbers  (the  terms  or  summands).  The  sum  of  two  numbers, 
two  terms,  is  the  numeric  attribute  of  the  total  system  constituted  of 
two  partial  systems  to  which  the  two  terms  respectively  pertain. 

In  the  child  as  in  the  savage,  the  number  idea  is  not  dissociated 
from  the  group  it  characterizes.  But  education  should  help  on  the 
stage  where  the  number  exists  as  an  independent  concept,  say  the 
number  5  with  its  own  characteristics,  its  own  life.  Therefore  we 
have  number-science,  pure  arithmetic.  So  though  it  might  perhaps 
be  argued  that  there  is  only  one  number  5,  yet  we  may  properly 
speak  of  combining  5  with  5  so  as  to  retain  the  units  unafifected 
while  the  fiveness  vanishes  in  the  compoimd,  the  sum,   10. 

Addition  is  a  taking  together  of  the  units  of  two  numbers  to 
constitute  the  units  of  a  third,  their  sum.  This  may  be  attained  by 
a  repetition  of  the  operation  of  forming  a  new  number  from  an  old 
by  taking  with  it  one  more  unit ;  thus  3  +  2  =  3  +  1  +  1. 

If  given  numbers  are  written  as  groups  of  units,  e.  g.  (exempli 
gratia),  2=1  +  1,  'j  =1  +  1  +  1,  the  result  of  adding  is  obtained  by 
writing  together  these  rows  of  units,  e.  g.,  2  +  3  =  (l  +  l)  +  (l  +  l  +  l) 
=  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  +  1  =  5. 

Since  cardinal  number  is  independent  of  the  order  of  counting, 
therefore  in  any  natural  number  expressed  in  its  primitive  form,  as 
1111,  the  permutation  of  any  pair  of  units  produces  neither  apparent 
nor  real  change.  The  units  of  numeration  are  completely  inter- 
changeable. Therefore  we  may  say  adding  numbers  is  finding  one 
number  which  contains  in  itself  as  many  units  as  the  given  numbers 
taken  together. 

In  defining  addition,  we  need  make  no  mention  of  the  order  in 
which  the  given  numbers  are  taken  together  to  make  the  sum.  A  sum 
is  independent  of  the  order  of  its  parts  or  terms.  This  is  an  imme- 
diate consequence  of  the  theorem  of  the  invariance  of  the  number 
of  a  set.  For  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  parts  added  is  only  a 
change  in  the  order  of  the  units,  which  change  is  without  influence 
when  all  are  counted  together. 

To  write  in  symbols,  in  the  universal  language  of  mathematics, 
that  addition  is  an  operation  unaft'ected  by  permutation  or  the  order 
of  the  parts  added,  though  applied  to  any  numbers  whatsoever,  w^e 
cannot  use  numerals,  since  numerals  are  always  absolutely  definite, 
particular.  If.  following  Meta's  book  of  1591,  we  use  letters  as 
general  symbols  to  denote  numbers  left  otherwise  indefinite,  we  may 
write  a  to  represent  the  first  number  not  only  in  the  sum  2  +  3,  but 
in  the  sum  4-1  and  in  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers.  Taking  b  for 
a  second  number,  the  symbolic  sentence  a  +  b  -b  +  a  is  a  statement 
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about  all  numbers  whatsoever.  It  says,  addition  is  a  commutative 
operation. 

The  words  commutative  and  distribni'wc  were  used  for  the  first 
time  by  F.  J.  Servois  in  1813. 

The  previous  grouping  of  the  parts  added  has  no  effect  upon  the 
sum.  Brackets  occurring  in  an  indicated  sum  may  be  omitted  as  not 
affecting  the  result.  The  general  statement  or  formula  (fl  +  &)  + 
c  =  a+  (b  +  c)  says,  addition  is  an  associative  operation,  an  operation 
having  associative  freedom. 

Rowan  Hamilton  in  1844  first  explicitly  stated  and  named  the 
associative  law.  For  addition  it  follows  from  the  theorem  of  the 
invariance  of  the  number  of  a  group. 

Foiinulas. 

Equalities  having  to  do  only  with  the  very  nature  of  the  opera- 
rations  involved,  and  not  at  all  with  the  particular  numbers  used 
are  called  foriimlas. 

A  formula  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  for  any  letter  in  it 
any  number  whatsoever  may  be  substituted  without  destroying  the 
equality  or  restricting  the  values  of  any  other  letter.  In  a  formula 
a  letter  as  symbol  for  any  number  may  be  replaced  not  only  by  any 
digital  number,  but  also  by  any  other  symbol  for  a  number  whether 
simple  or  compound,  in  the  last  case  bracketed.  Thus  a  +  b  =  b  +  a 
gives  (a  +  c)  +  b  =  b  +  ( a  +  c) .  So  from  a  formula  we  can  get  an  in- 
definite number  of  formulas  and  special  numerical  equations. 

Each  side  or  member  of  a  formula  expresses  a  method  of  reck- 
oning a  number,  and  the  formula  says  that  both  reckonings  produce 
the  same  result.  A  formula  translated  from  symbols  into  words 
gives  a  rule.  As  equality  is  a  mutual  relation  always  invertible,  a 
formula  will  usually  give  two  rules,  since  its  second  member  may 
be  read  first. 

By  definition,  from  the  inequality  a  >  &  we  know  that  a  could 
be  obtained  by  adding  units  to  b.  Calling  this  unknown  group  of 
units  n,  we  have  a  =  b+n. 

Inversely,  ii  a  =  b  +  n  then  a  ^  b,  that  is  a  sum  of  finite  natural 
numbers  is  always  greater  than  one  of  its  parts.  A  sum  increases 
if  either  of  its  parts  increases. 

Ordinal  Addition. 

Addition  may  also  be  defined  and  its  properties  established  from 
the  ordinal  view-point. 

Start  from  the  natural  scale.    To  add  1  to  the  number  .v  is  to 
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replace  .r  by  the  next  following-  ordinal.  So  if  we  know  .r,  we  know 
,r+l. 

\Mien  we  have  defined  adding  some  .particular  number  a  to  .r. 
when  we  have  defined  the  operation,  x  +  a,  the  operation  x  +  (a  +  \) 

shall   be   defined   by   the    formula    (1) .r  +  (a+ 1)  =  (.v  + a)  +  1. 

We  shall  know  then  what  ,^-■f  (a+  1)  is  when  we  know  what  x +a 
is,  and  as  we  have,  to  start  with,  defined  what  .r+  1  is,  we  thus  have 
successively  and  "by  recurrence"  the  operations  x  +  2,  x  +  3,  etc. 

The  sum  a  +  b  is  thus  defined  ordinally  as  the  bth  term  after 
the  ath. 

It  serves  to  represent  conventionally  a  new  number  univocally 
deduced  by  a  definite  given  procedure  from  the  numbers  summed 
or  added  together. 

Properties  of  Addition. 

Associativity:  a+(^+c)  =  (a+5)+f. 

This  theorem  is  by  definition  true  for  c=  1,  since,  by  formula 
(1),  a+ {h +  \)  =  {a+h) +1.  Now  supposing  the  theorem  true 
for  c  =  y,  it  will  be  true  for  c  =  y+\.     For  supposing 

{a  +  h)  +  y  =  a+  {b  +  y), 
it  follows  that 

{2)....{{a+b)-v  y]  +  1  =  [a  +  (5  +  y)  ]  +  1, 

which  is  only  adding  one  to  the  same  number,  to  equal  numbers. 

Now  by  definition   (1),  the  first  member  of  this  equation   (2) 

[(a+&)+y]+l = {a+b)+{y+\) .... (3), 

as  w^e  recognize  that  it  should  be.  since  y  is  the  number  preceding 

y+1. 

But  by  the  same  formula  (1),  read  backward,  the  second  mem- 
ber of  equation  (2) 

[  a  -  ( 6  +  30  ]  +  1  =  0  +  [  ( ^  +  3' )  +  1 1  •  •  •  •  ( 4 ) , 
as  we  see  it  should  be,  since  b  +  y  is  the  number  preceding  &  +  0'+  1. 
But  again  by  (1),  the  second  member  of  (4), 

'a+[(5-hy)  +  l]=a+[&+(y+l)]....(5) 
Therefore  [by  (5),  (4)  and  (3)],  (2)  may  be  written, 

a+  [&+  (y  +  1)]  =  (a  +  &)  +  (y  +  1). 
Hence  the  theorem  is  true  for  c  =  y+\. 

Being  true  for  c=  1,  we  thus  see  successively  that  so  it  is  for 
c  =  2,  for  c  =  3,  etc. 

Commntativity :   1° .  .  .  .    o  +  1  =  1  +  fl. 
This  theorem  is  identically  true  for  a=\. 

Now  we  can  verif\-  that  if  it  is  true  for  o  =  y  it  will  be  true  for 
a  =  A'  +  1  :  for  then 
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(3'+l)  +  l=  (l+3;)  +  l  =  l  +  (3;+l) 
by  associativity.     But  it  is  true  for  fl=  1,  therefore  it  will  be  true  for 
fl  =  2,  for  a  =  3,  etc. 

2° .  .  .  .  a  +  h  =  b  +  a. 

This  has  just  beeu  demonstrated  for  b  =  I ;  it  can  be  verified 
that  if  it  is  true  for  b  =  x,  it  will  be  true  for  b  =  x+l.  For,  if  true 
for  b  =  X,  then  we  have  by  hypothesis  a+.r  =  x\a ;  whence,  by  formula 
(1),  by  1°  and  associativity, o+(.t-+l)  =  (a+A')+l  =  (,r+a)+l  =,r+(a+l) 
=.i-+(l+a)  =  (A-+l)+fl. 

The  proposition  is  therefore  established  by  recurrence. 

Multiplication. 

Sums  in  which  all  the  parts  are  equal  frequently  occur.  Such 
additions  are  often  laborious  and  liable  to  error.  But  such  a  sum 
is  determined  if  we  know  one  of  the  equal  parts  and  the  number 
of  parts.  The  operation  of  combining  these  two  numbers  to  get  the 
result  is  called  multiplication ;  the  result  is  then  called  the  product. 
The  part  repeated  is  called  the  multiplicand,  and  the  number  which 
indicates  how  often  it  occurs  is  called  the  multiplier.  Multiplicand 
and  multiplier  are  each  factors  of  the  product.  Such  a  product  is 
a  multiple  of  each  of  its  factors.  In  forming  such  a  product,  the 
multiplicand  is  taken  once  as  summand  for  each  unit  in  the  multiplier. 
More  generally,  a  product  is  the  number  related  to  the  multiplicand 
as  the  unit  to  the  multiplier. 

Following  Wm.  Oughtred  (1631),  we  use  the  sign  x  to  denote 
multiplication,  writing  it  before  the  multiplier  but  after  the  multi- 
plicand. Thus  1  X  10,  read  one  multiplied  by  ten,  or  simply  one  by 
ten,  stands  for  the  product  of  the  multiplication  of  1  by  10,  which 
by  definition  equals  10.  The  multiplication  sign  may  be  omitted 
when  the  product  cannot  reasonably  be  confounded  with  anything 
else,  thus  la  means  1  x  a^  read  one  by  a,  which  by  definition  equals  a. 

From  our  definition  also  ax  1,  that  is  a  multiplied  by  1,  must 
equal  a. 

Conimutatiz'ity.  Multiplication  of  a  number  by  a  number  is 
commutative. 

Multiplier  and  multiplicand  may  be  interchanged  without  alter- 
ing the  product. 

11111  For  if  we  have  a  rectangular  array  of  a  rows  each 

11111       containing  b  units,  it  is  also  b  columns  each  contain- 
11111       ing  a  units. 

Therefore  b  xa  =  axb. 

Taking  apposition  to  mean  successive   multiplication,   for  ex- 
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ample,  obcde=  {[(ab)c]d}  e,  calling  the  numbers  involved  factors, 
and  the  result  their  product,  we  may  prove  that  commutative  free- 
dom extends  to  any  or  all  factors  in  any  product. 

For  changing  the  order  of  a  pair  of  factors  which  are  next 

one  another  does  not  alter  the  product,     abed  =  acbd. 

a  a  a  a  a  For  c  rows  of  a's,  each  row  containing  b  of  them, 

a  a  a  a  a       Is  b  columns  of  a's  each  containing  c  of  them.     So 

a  a  a  a  a       c  groups  of  ab  units  comes  to  the  same  number  as  b 

groups  of  ac  units. 

This  reasoning  holds  no  matter  how  many  factors  come  before 
or  after  the  interchanged  pair.     For  example 

abcdefg^abc  ed  fg, 
since  in  this  case  the  product  abc  simply  takes  the  place  which  the 
number  a  had  before.  And  c  rows  with  d  times  abc  in  each  row 
come  to  the  same  number  as  d  columns  with  e  times  abc  in  each 
column.  It  remains  only  to  multiply  this  number  successively  by 
whatever  factors  stand  to  the  right  of  the  interchanged  pair. 

It  follows  therefore  that  no  matter  how  many  numbers  are  multi- 
plied together,  we  may  interchange  the  places  of  any  two  of  them 
which  are  adjacent  without  altering  the  product.  But  by  repeated 
interchanges  of  adjacent  pairs  we  may  produce  any  alteration  we 
choose  in  the  order  of  the  factors. 

This  extends  the  commutative  law  of  freedom  to  all  the  factors 
in  any  product. 

Associativity.     To  show  with  equal  generality  that  multiplica- 
tion is  associative,  we  have  only  to  prove  that  in  any  product  any 
group  of  the  successive  factors  may  be  replaced  by  their  product. 
abcdefgh  =  abc(def)gh. 

By  the  commutative  law  we  may  arrange  the  factors  so  that 
this  group  comes  first.    Thus  abcdefgh  =  def  abc  gh. 

But  now  the  product  of  this  group  is  made  in  carrying  out  the 
multiplication  according  to  definition.     Therefore 

abcdefgh  =  def  abc  gh=  (def)  abc  gh. 

Considering  this  bracketed  product  now  as  a  single  factor  of 
the  whole  product,  it  can,  by  the  commutative  law,  be  brought  into 
any  position  among  the  other  factors,  for  example,  back  into  the 
old  place;  so  abcdefgh -def  abc  gh  =  {def)  abc  gh  =  abc  {def)  gh. 

Distributivity.  Multiplication  combines  with  addition  according 
to  what  is  called  the  distributive  law. 

Instead  of  multiplying  a  sum  and  a  number  we  may  multiply 
each  part  of  the  sum  with  the  number  and  add  these  partial  products. 
a  {b  +  c)  =  {b  +  c)  a  =  ab^ac. 
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4x5  =  4(2  +  3)  =  (2  +  3)4  =  2x4  +  3x4  =  5x4. 

Four  by  five  equals  five  by  four,  and  four  rows  of 

(2  +  3)    units  may  be  counted  as   four  rows  of  two 

units  together  with  4  rows  of  3  units. 

As  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  a  number,  we  may 

substitute  (a  +  b)  for  b  in  the  formula  (b+c)d  =  bd+cd, 
which  thus  gives  [(a+b)+c]d  =  (a+b)d+cd  =  ad+bd+cd.  So  the  dis- 
tributive law  extends  to  the  sum  of  however  many  numbers  or  terms. 

Since  a(b+c)  >  ab  and  (a+b)b  >  ab,  therefore  a  product  changes 
if  either  of  its  factors  changes.  A  product  increases  if  either  of  its 
factors  increases. 

Notwithstanding  the  historical  origin  of  addition  from  counting 
and  of  multiplication  from  the  addition  of  equal  terms,  it  is  now 
advantageous  to  consider  multiplication,  not  as  repeated  addition, 
but  as  a  separate  operation,  only  connected  with  addition  by  the 
distributive  law,  an  operation  for  finding  from  two  elements  .r,  y.  an 
element  univocally  determined,  .vy,  called  "the  product,  x  by  3'," 
which  by  commutativity  equals  .r  times  3'. 

THE   TWO    INVERSE    OPERATIONS,    SUBTRACTION    AND 

DIVISION 

Inversion. 

In  the  preceding  direct  operations,  in  addition  and  multiplication, 
the  simplest  problem  is,  from  two  given  numbers  to  make  a  third. 

If  a  and  b  are  the  given  numbers,  and  x  the  unknown  number 
resulting,  then 

x  =  a  +  b,  or 
X  =  ax  b, 
according  to  the  operation. 

An  inverse  of  such  a  problem  is  where  the  result  of  a  direct 
operation  is  given  and  one  of  the  components,  to  find  the  other  com- 
ponent. The  operation  by  which  such  a  problem  is  solved  is  called 
an  inverse  operation. 

Since  by  the  commutative  law  we  are  free  to  interchange  the 
two  parts  or  terms  of  a  given  sum.  as  also  the  two  factors  of  a  given 
product,  therefore  here  the  inverse  operation  does  not  depend  upon 
which  of  the  two  components  is  also  given,  but  only  upon  the  direct 
operation  by  which  they  were  combined. 

Subtraction. 
Suppose  we  are  given  a  sum  which  we  designate  by  s,  and  one 
I)art  of  it,  say  p,  to  find  the  corresponding  other  part,  which,  yet 
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unknown,  wc  represent  by  .r.     vSince  the  sum  of  the  niunbers  p  and 
.r  is  what  pA.v  expresses,  we  have  the  equaHty  x-\p  =  s. 

But  this  equation  dififers  in  kind  from  the  Hteral  equahties  here- 
tofore used.  It  is  not  a  formula,  for  any  digital  number  substituted 
for  one  of  these  letters  restricts  the  simultaneous  values  permissible 
for  the  others.  Such  an  equality  is  called  a  conditional  equality  or 
a  synthetic  equation,  or  simply  an  equation. 

The  inverse  problem  for  addition  now  consists  just  in  this, — 
to  solve  the  synthetic  equation 

b^,.v  =  a. 
when  a  and  b  are  given  :  in  other  words,  to  find  a  definite  number 
which  placed  as  value  for  .r  will  satisfy  the  equation,  that  is  which 
added  to  b  will  give  a,  and  thus  c'crify  the  equation.     The  number 
found,  which  satisfies  the  equation  is  called  a  root  of  the  equation. 

If  the  operation  by  which  from  a  given  sum  a  and  a  given  part 
of  it  b  we  find  a  value  for  the  corresponding  other  part  x  is  called 
from  a  subtracting  b,  then,  using  the  minus  sign  (-)  to  denote  sub- 
traction, we  may  write  the  result  a  -  b,  read  a  minus  b. 

We  may  get  this  result,  remembering  that  a  number  is  a  sum 
of  units,  by  pairing  ofif  every  unit  in  b  with  a  unit  in  a,  and  then 
counting  the  unpaired  units.  This  gives  a  number  which  added  to 
b  makes  a. 

The  expression  or  result  a-b  \s  called  a  difference. 

The  term  preceded  by  the  minus  sign  is  called  the  subtrahend; 
the  other,  the  minuend. 

Thus  (a-b)+b  =  a-b+b  =  a;  also 

b+(a-b)  =  bia-b  =  a. 

Ordinally,  to  subtract  y  from  x  is  to  find  the  number  occupying 
the  3'th  place  before  x. 

Division. 

The  term  division  has  two  distinct  meanings  in  elementary 
mathematics.  There  are  two  operations  called  division :  I'',  Re- 
mainder division ;  2°,  Multiplication's  inverse. 

1°,  Given  two  numbers,  a'>  b,  a  the  dividend,  and  b  the  divisor, 
the  aim  of  remainder  division  may  be  considered  the  putting  of  a 
under  the  form  bq+r,  where  r  <  b,  and  b  not  0.  We  call  q  the  quo- 
tient, and  r  the  remainder.     Both  are  integral. 

The  remainder  division  of  a  by  b  answers  the  two  questions : 
1°,  What  multiple  of  b  if  subtracted  from  a  gives  a  difiference  or 
remainder  less  than  &?     2°,  What  is  this  remainder? 
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When  r  is  0,  then  a  is  a  multiple  of  b,  and  a  is  exactly  divisible 
by  b. 

The  case  6  =  0  is  exckided.  In  this  excluded  case  the  problem 
would  be  impossible  if  a  were  not  0.  But  if  a  =  0  and  &  =  0,  every 
number,  q,  would  satisfy  the  equality  a  =  bq.  So  this  case  must  be 
excluded  to  make  the  operation  of  division  unequivocal,  that  is,  in 
order  that  the  problem  of  division  shall  have  always  one  and  only 
one  solution.  A  second  solution  q',  r'  would  give  a=  bq+r-bq'+r', 
b(q-q')=r'-r.     But  r'-r-^b,  while  b(q-q')   not   <  &. 

2°,  Division  may  also  be  regarded  as  the  inverse  of  multiplica- 
tion. Its  aim  is  then  considered  to  be  the  finding  of  a  number  q 
(quotient)  which  multiplied  by  b  (the  divisor)  gives  a  (the  divi- 
dend). Here  division  is  the  process  of  finding  one  of  two  factors 
when  their  product  and  the  other  factor  are  given. 

The  result  q  is  represented  by  a/b.  If  a  =  0,  then  q  =  0.  This 
definition  of  division  gives  the  equality  {a/b)b  =  a. 

Remember  &+0,  that  is,  b  not  equal  to  0. 

In  particular  o/l  =  a. 

In  general  1°,  {a+b)/m  =  a/m-^-b/m. 

2°  (a-b)/m  =  a/m-b/m. 
3"  a{b/c)  =  ab/c. 
4°  a/ {be)  =  {a/b)/c. 
5°  a/{b/c)  =  {a/b)c. 
6°  a/b  =  am/bm. 
70  a/b=  (a/m)/(b/7n). 

TECHNIC. 

Addition. 

In  adding  a  column  of  digits,  consider  two  numbers  together, 
but  only  think  their  sum. 

Now  in  adding  up  this  column  only  think  9,  16, 
18,  27,  32,  43,  stressing  forty,  and  writing  down  the 
three  while  thinking  it. 

The  stress  on  the  forty  is  to  hold  the  four  in  mind 
for  use  in  the  next  column  to  the  left.  Such  a  num- 
ber is  said  to  be  carried.  Begin  adding  up  the  next 
column  to  the  left  by  thinking  13. 

To  check  the  work,  add  the  column  downward, 
since  mere  repetition  of  work  tends  to  repeat  the 
mistake  also. 


38 

3 

23 

8 

48 

5 

35 

9 

59 

2 

62 

7 

87 

4 

74 

5 

95 

43 

3 
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Subtraction. 

Look  at  the  question  of  subtracting"  as  asking"  what  number 
added  to  the  subtrahend  gives  the  minuend.    Always  work  subtrac- 
tion by  adding.    Thus  subtract  1978  from  3139  as  follows: 
3139       Think,  8  and  one  make  9;  7  and  six  make  13,  carry  1; 
1978       10  and  one  make  11,  carry  1;  2  and  one  make  3.     Write 
1161       down  the  spelled  digits  just  while  thinking  them. 

Explain  "carrying"  by  the  principle  that  the  difference 
between  two  numbers  remains  the  same  though  they  be 
9254      given  equal  increments. 
8365  Again  think,  5  and  nine  make  14,  carry  1 ;  7  and  eight 


889       make    15,   carry    1 ;    4   and    eight   make    12,    carry    1 ;    9 

equals  9. 

In  working  the  examples  we  have  added  dozvmvards,  so  check 

by  adding  upwards  the  difference  (the  answer)  to  the  subtrahend, 

think  (for  9  and  5)  14,  (for  9  and  6)  15,  (for  9  and  3)  12,  (for  1 

and  8)  9. 

Multiplication. 

Set  down  the  multiplier  precisely  in  column  under  the  multi- 
plicand, units  under  units.     Begin  by  multiplying  the  units  figure 
of  the  multiplicand  by  the  leftmost  figure  of  the  multi- 
35427       plier,  writing  under  this  leftmost  figure  the  first  figure 

1324       thus  obtained.  Then  use  the  successive  figures  in  order, 

35427  The  figure  set  down  from  multiplying  the  units  always 

106281  comes  precisely  under  its  multiplier. 

70854  The  advantage  of  this  method  is  that  it  gives  the 

141708       most  important  partial  product  first,  and  in  abridged 
46905348       or  approximate  work  one  or  two  of  the  leftmost  fig- 
ures may  be  all  that  are  wanted. 
Rule :  If  of  two  figures  multiplied  one  is  in  units  column,  the 
figure  set  down  stands  under  the  other. 

Verify  Multiplication  by  Casting  out  Nines. 

Proceed  as  follows:  Add  the  single  figures  of  the  nniltiplicand, 
but  always  diminish  the  partial  sums  by  dropping  nine.  The  re- 
mainder is  identical  with  the  remainder  found  much  more  laboriously 
by  dividing  by  nine.  Thus  35427  gives  3,  since  7  and  2  give  nine 
as  also  4  and  5.  Find  just  so  the  remainder  of  the  multiplier.  Here 
1324  gives  1.  If  our  work  is  correct,  the  remainder,  or  excess,  of  the 
product  of  these  two  remainders  equals  the  remainder,  or  excess, 
for  our  product.     Here  46905348  gives  3. 
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The  complete  proof  of  this  method  of  verification  lies  simply 
in  the  fact  that  the  remainder  left  when  any  nnmber  is  divided  by 
nine  is  the  same  as  that  left  when  the  snm  of  its  digits  is  divided 
by  nine.  For  10-1=9,  100-1=99,  1000-1=999,  etc.  Hence  if  from  any 
number  be  taken  its  units,  also  a  unit  for  each  of  its  tens,  a  unit  for 
each  of  its  hundreds,  a  unit  for  each  of  its  thousands,  etc.,  the  re- 
mainder is  a  multiple  of  nine.  But  the  part  taken  away  is  the  sum 
of  the  number's  digits. 


Shorter  Forms. 

When  the  multiplier  contains  only  two  digits,  shorten  the  work 
by  adding  in  the  results  of  the  multiplication  by  the  sec- 
9587      ond  digit  to  that  already  obtained. 

32  Here,  after  multiplying  by  3,  think,  ionvteen  ;  16,  17, 

28761         Qxghtcen;    10,    11,   seven^^^« ;    18,    19,   twenty-siyi;   ten; 
306784      three.    Write  down  the  unaccented  part  of  these  spelled 
numbers  while  thinking  it. 

If  in  a  multiplier  of  only  two  digits  either  is  unity, 
write  only  the  answer. 


9867 
15 


148005 


7968 
41 


326688 


1234 
568 


9872 
69104 
700912 


33704 

269632 

3640032 


Here  think  thirty-hve  ;  30,  33,  forty  ;  40,  44,  Hfty  ;  45, 
50,  fifty-Qxghi ;  fourteen. 


Here  think  eight ;  32,  thirty-eight ;  24,  27,  thirty-six  ; 
36,  39,  forty-six ;  28,  thirty-two. 

When  in  a  three-place  multiplier  taking  away  either 
end-digit  leaves  a  multiple  of  it,  shorten  by  adding  to 
this  digit's  partial  product  the  proper  multiple  of  it. 

After  multiplying  by  8,  multipl}'  this  partial  product 
by  7  (tens). 


4213 
864  After  multiplying  by  the  8,  (hundreds),  multiply  this 

partial  product  by  8.    This  gives  units. 


Division. 


Write  the  first  figure  of  the  quotient  precisely  over  the   last 
figure  of  the  first  partial  dividend.     Use  no  bar  to  separate  them. 
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Omit  the  partial  products,  the  multiples  of  the  divisor,  writint;- 
down  the  partial  dividends,  the  differences,  while  doin^-  the  multi- 
plication. 

17  Here    think    1()   and    noui^ht,    IT).      Carry    1,    10, 

358)  9762       11  and  six,  V7 .     Carry  1.     (\  7  and  two,  9.     56  and 
260         six,  6'2.     Carry  6.     35,  41  and  nine,  5'0.     Carry  5. 
96       21,  26. 

Verify  Division  by  Casliiig  Out  Amines. 

The  excess  of  the  product  of  excesses  of  divisor  and  cjuotient  in- 
creased by  excess  of  remainder  equals  excess  of  dividend. 

In  our  example  the  excess  from  the  quotient  is  0.  So  the  ex- 
cess from  the  dividend,  6.  equals  that  from  the  remainder. 

[to  be  continued.] 


THE  SANCTITY  OF  TABU. 

SACRIFICIAL  animals  were  always  deemed  holy,  for  they  be- 
longed to  the  deity,  and  so  it  happened  that  among  many  people 
they  were  not  eaten  except  when  the  worshipers  appeared  as  guests 
of  the  god.    In  other  words,  holy  animals,  as  a  rule,  became  tabu. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  things  holy  and  tabu.  Pro- 
fessor W.  Robertson  Smith,  of  Cambridge,  England,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  at  the  same  time  conservative  theologians,  has 
collected  the  data  of  The  Religion  of  the  Semites  under  this  title 
into  a  highly  instructive  volume.     He  says: 

"Holy  and  unclean  things  have  this  in  common,  that  in  both  cases  certain 
restrictions  lie  on  men's  use  of  and  contact  with  them,  and  that  the  breach  oi 
these  restrictions  involves  supernatural  dangers.  The  difference  between  the 
two  appears,  not  in  their  relation  to  man's  ordinary  life,  but  in  their  relation 
to  the  gods.  Holy  things  are  not  free  to  man,  because  they  pertain  to  the  gods ; 
uncleanness  is  shunned,  according  to  the  view  taken  in  the  higher  Semitic 
religions,  because  it  is  hateful  to  the  god,  and  therefore  not  to  be  tolerated  in 
his  sanctuary,  his  worshipers,  or  his  land.  But  that  this  explanation  is  not 
primitive  can  hardly  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  that  the  acts  that  cause 
uncleanness  are  exactly  the  same  which  among  savage  nations  place  a  man 
under  tabu,  and  that  these  acts  are  often  involuntary,  and  often  innocent,  or 
even  necessary  to  society.  The  savage,  accordingly,  imposes  a  tabu  on  a 
woman  in  childbed,  or  during  her  courses,  and  on  the  man  who  touches  a 
corpse,  not  out  of  regard  for  the  gods,  but  simply  because  birth  and  everything 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  the  species  on  the  one  hand,  and  disease  and 
death  on  the  other,  seem  to  him  to  involve  the  action  of  superhuman  agencies 
of  a  dangerous  kind.  If  he  attempts  to  explain,  he  does  so  by  supposing  that 
on  these  occasions  spirits  of  deadly  power  are  present ;  at  all  events  the  per- 
sons involved  seem  to  him  to  be  sources  of  mysterious  danger,  which  has  all 
the  characters  of  an  infection,  and  may  extend  to  other  people  unless  due  pre- 
cautions are  observed." 

Anthropologists  have  discussed  the  question  as  to  the  origin 
of  tabu  and  the  theory  has  been  advanced  that  the  tabu  is  placed 
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upon  the  totem  of  a  tribe.  This  is  true  enough  in  frequent  instances, 
but  there  are  cases  in  which  the  tabu  is  simply  due  to  the  fear  of  the 
supernatural  power  of  the  object  tabued,  and  it  happens  frequently 
that  with  a  change  of  religion  an  originally  holy  animal  comes  to 
be  looked  upon  as  unclean. 

Habits  are  more  enduring  than  beliefs.  If  a  belief  changes, 
the  habits  engendered  by  it  continue.  This  truth  appears  most 
clearly  when  a  primitive  faith  yields  to  a  new,  perhaps  a  higher, 
religious  conception.  The  tabu  of  holy  animals  remains  even  when 
the  reason  why  they  were  deemed  holy  has  disappeared. 

The  most  flagrant  instance  of  this  rule  is  the  tabu  placed  by  the 
northern  Semites  on  swine.  They  did  not  eat  the  swine,  presum- 
ably because  it  was  sacred  to  Adonis,  their  most  popular  god,  who 
annuallv  died  and  came  to  life  again.     The  Israelites  deemed  the 


JUDEA  DEVICTA. 
Coin  commemorating  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judea. 

swine  impure ;  it  was  under  tabu ;  but  there  is  no  trace  left  in  their 
scriptures  why  it  was  so  greatly  detested.  The  Jews  showed  their 
abhorrence  to  such  a  degree  that  they  would  rather  die  than  eat 
pork,  and  the  Jewish  nationality  remained  so  associated  with  the 
tabued  animal  that  the  Romans  placed  a  swine  on  the  coin  intended 
to  celebrate  their  conquest  of  "Judea  devicta." 

Callistratus  {Phitarchum  Symp.,  IV,  5)  expresses  a  suspicion 
that  the  Jews  abstain  from  pork  because  they  hold  the  hog  in  honor, 
as  also  do  the  Egyptians  who  revere  the  hog  because  it  is  supposed 
to  have  first  taught  man  the  use  of  plowing  and  of  the  plowshare 
when  digging  the  ground  with  its  snout. 

Since  Herod  was  so  ready  to  have  the  members  of  his  own 
family  executed,  Augustus  said,  "I  would  rather  be  the  pig  of  Herod 
than  his  son."* 

There  is  another  remarkable  instance  of  a  change  from  holy 
*  "Melius  est  Herodis  porcum  esse  quam  filius." 
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to  tabu  as  unclean.  The  European  race  has  now  a  great  abhorrence 
for  horseflesh,  but  the  reason  has  never  been  pointed  out.  It  is 
because  the  horse  was  sacred  to  Wodan  and  the  pagan  Saxons  ate 


SACRIFICE  OF  A   PIG  TO  DEMETER. 

Initiation  scene  from  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries.     (After  Panofka, 
Cabinet  pourtalcs,  pi.   i8). 

its  flesh  as  a  sacrament.  Hanover,  the  state  which  has  developed 
from  the  old  Saxon  dukedom,  even  to-day  bears  a  horse  on  its  coat 
of  arms,*  and  the  Saxons  who  conquered  Britain  were  led  by  the 


t 


■I  A. 


ELEUSINIAN   COIN. 

On  its  obverse  the  sacrificial  pig  of  the  mysteries.     (From  Harri- 
son, Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Religion,  p.  153). 

mythical  Hengist  and  Horsa,  both  names  meaning  "horse."  In 
pagan  times  the  horse  was  holy,  but  when  Christianity  came  the 
eating  of  horse  flesh  was  branded  as  an  abomination.     Even  the 

*  Hence  the  German  slang  berappcii,  which  means  "to  pay,"  referring  to 
the  horse  (Rappe)  on  the  coins. 
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present  generation  withont  knowing  why  shrinks  from  partaking" 
of  this  food  which  is  no  less  wholesome  and  palatable  than  beef, 
as  much  as  the  Jews  abhor  the  swine. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  all  civilized  people  detest  cannibalism 
because  man  was  the  main  and  the  highest  sacrifice  in  the  days  of 
savagery,  and  so  human  flesh  has  become  the  tabu  of  tabus. 

In  Greece  there  was  no  tabu  on  swine,  though  the  pig  was 
deemed  a  most  efficient  expiatory  sacrifice  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleu- 
sis  and  elsewhere.  ]Many  vase  pictures  and  has  reliefs  representing 
initiations  and  atonement  offerings  bear  witness  to  this  belief.  There 


^^>^c■^l[Mil[mJ|[MJl^>ig^|[^lf^lmJl^>^<^TlMI 


THE  PURIFICATION  OF  ORESTES. 
(Harrison,  Proleg.  to  the  Study  of  Greek  Rel.,  p.  229). 


are  also  Eleusinian  coins  which  commemorate  the  significance  of  the 
mystic  pig.  In  the  one  here  reproduced  the  pig  is  seen  standing 
on  a  torch  thus  indicating  that  the  ceremony  took  place  in  the 
underworld.  The  reverse  shows  Demeter  on  her  chariot  accompanied 
by  a  huge  snake. 

A  vase  painting  of  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  represents  the 
ceremony  of  the  purification  of  Orestes.  Apollo,  recognizable  by  the 
laurel,  holds  the  sacrificial  pig  over  the  head  of  Orestes,  and  Diana 
with  bow  and  quiver  stands  just  behind.  The  spirit  of  the  miu"- 
dered  Clvtemnestra  calls  up  from  Hades  the  Erinves,  who  represent 
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the  sinner's  conscience.  One  is  fully  awake,  another  is  still  drowsy 
and  the  third  is  just  emerging  from  the  realm  of  shades. 

A  cinerary  urn  found  in  a  grave  on  the  Esquiline  is  decorated 
with  scenes  from  the  initiatory  rites  of  Eleusis.  On  one  side  we 
see  a  pig  being  sacrificed.  The  hierophant  pours  out  a  libation  and 
carries  a  dish  containing  three  poppies  symbolic  of  the  underworld. 
To  the  left  of  this  scene  Demeter  is  holding  a  basket  over  the 
veiled  head  of  the  initiate. 

The  Thesmophoria  was  an  autumn  festival  in  which  only  women 
took  part.     It  celebrated  the  kolOoSos,  descent  into,  and  the  avoSo?, 


CEREMONIES  OF  THE  ELEUSINIAN  MYSTERIES. 
(Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  547). 


the  return  or  ascent  from,  the  underworld.  The  third  day  was  de- 
voted to  KaXXiyiv€ia,  "the  mother  of  the  fair  babe."^  A  vase  painting 
on  one  of  the  lekythoi  of  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  represents 
a  woman  sacrificing  a  pig,  which  probably  illustrates  one  of  the 
rites  of  the  first  day  of  the  Thesmophoria.  The  three  torches  indi- 
cate the  chthonian  character  of  the  ceremony.  They  prove  that  the 
sacrifice  refers  to  Orcus,  the  underworld.  The  basket  carried  in  the 
left  hand  contains  the  "inefifable  things"  (apprjTa). 

The  sanctity  of  the  swine  was  not  limited  to  the  Semites  and 

^  It  is  difficult  to  translate  the  Greek  word  in  the  same  terse  way.  Lit- 
erally it  means  "bearer  of  the  beautiful  one."  This  was  the  epithet  by  which 
the  goddess  Demeter  was  invoked  in  the  Thesmophoria. 
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the  Greeks,  for  we  must  also  remember  that  the  boar  was  sacred  to 
Fro,  the  Adonis  of  the  Germans.  Both  names.  Fro  and  Adonis, 
mean  "Lord."-  In  Walhalla,  the  Teutonic  heaven,  the  heroes  feasted 
on  a  boar  whose  flesh  grew  again  as  soon  as  it  was  cut  off. 

Prof.  W.  Robertson  Smith  in  his  Religion  of  tJie  Semites  men- 
tions the  swine  repeatedly.     He  says  (pp.  290-291)  : 

"According  to  Al-Nadim  the  heathen  Harranians  sacrificed  the  swine  and 
ate  swine's  flesh  once  a  year.  This  ceremony  is  ancient,  for  it  appears  in 
Cyprus  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  Semitic  Aphrodite  and  Adonis. 
In  the  ordinary  worship  of  Aphrodite  swine  were  not  admitted,  but  in  Cyprus 


THE  SACRIFICE  OF  A  PIG   IN  THE  THESMOPHORIA. 
Vase  painting  in  the  Museum  at  Athens  (Harrison,  op.  cit.,  p.  126). 


wild  boars  were  sacrificed  once  a  year  on  April  2.  The  same  sacrifice  is  alluded 
to  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  as  a  heathen  abomination,  with  which  the  prophet 
associates  the  sacrifice  of  two  other  unclean  animals,  the  dog  and  the  mouse. 
We  know  from  Lucian  {Dea  Syria,  ch.  54)  that  the  swine  was  esteemed  sacro- 
sanct by  the  Syrians,  and  that  it  was  specially  sacred  to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte 
is  affirmed  by  Antiphanes,  ap.  Athen.  iii.  49.  In  a  modern  Syrian  superstition 
we  find  that  a  demoniac  swine  haunts  houses  where  there  is  a  marriageable 
maiden.     (ZDPG.  VII,  107.)" 

The  ass  is  another  animal  of  pagan  significance  which  has  be- 

*The  name  Fro  was  transferred  to  Christ  and  is  preserved  in  the  German 
word  Frohnleichnam,  which  is  still  in  common  use  and  means  the  "body  of 
the  Lord"  or  Corpus  Christi. 
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come  connected  with  the  Jews.'^  It  was  sacred  to  the  Semites  that 
invaded  Egypt  and  also  to  the  inhabitants  of  Harran.  Professor 
Smith  says  (p.  468)  : 

"The  wild  ass  was  eaten  by  the  Arabs,  and  must  have  been  eaten  with  a 
rehgions  intention,  since  its  flesh  was  forbidden  to  his  converts  by  Simeon  the 
StyHte.  Conversely,  among  the  Harranians  the  ass  was  forbidden  food,  like 
the  swine  and  the  dog ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that,  like  these  animals,  it  was 
sacrificed  or  eaten  in  exceptional  mysteries.  Yet  when  we  find  one  section  of 
Semites  forbidden  to  eat  the  ass,  while  another  section  eats  it  in  a  way  which 
to  Christians  appears  idolatrous,  the  presumption  that  the  animal  was  an- 
ciently sacred  becomes  very  strong.  An  actual  ass-sacrifice  appears  in  Egypt 
in  the  worship  of  Typhon  (Set  or  Sutech),  who  was  the  chief  god  of  the 
Semites  in  Egypt,  though  Egyptologists  doubt  whether  he  was  originally  a 
Semitic  god.  The  ass  was  a  Typhonic  animal,  and  in  certain  religious  cere- 
monies the  people  of  Coptus  sacrificed  asses  by  casting  them  down  a  precipice, 
while  those  of  Lj'copolis,  in  two  of  their  annual  feasts,  stamped  the  figure  of  a 
bound  ass  on  their  sacrificial  cakes  (Plut.,  Is.  et  Os.  §30) The  old  clan- 
name  Hamor  ("he-ass")  among  the  Canaanites  in  Shechem,  seems  to  confirm  the 
view  that  the  ass  was  sacred  with  some  of  the  Semites;  and  the  fables  of  ass- 
worship  among  the  Jews  (on  which  compare  Bochart,  Hierozoicon,  Pars.  I. 
Lib.  II,  cap.  18)  probably  took  their  rise,  like  so  many  other  false  statements 
of  a  similar  kind,  in  a  confusion  between  the  Jews  and  their  heathen  neigh- 
bors." 

The  bear  is  not  met  with  in  the  (Irient,  and  there  is  no  trace  of 
its  sanctity  among  the  Semites,  but  it  is  a  favorite  totem  among 
the  Indians,  as  well  as  of  the  Ainiis  who  live  in  the  northern  archi- 
pelago of  Japan.  Mr.  Albert  P.  Niblack,  while  still  an  ensign  in 
the  U.  S.  Navy,  tells  ns  of  his  visit  to  the  Alaskan  Indians,  and  how 
he  witnessed  the  fnneral  ceremony  of  Chief  Shakes  of  Fort  Wrangel 
in  a  village  belonging  to  the  Tlingit  tribe.  An  important  duty  of 
the  Alaskan  chiefs,  as  Portlock,  Dunn  and  other  travelers  tell  us, 
consists  in  the  performance  of  theatricals  and  cultus  dances.  And 
among  the  most  important  of  the  latter  are  those  performed  in  con- 
nection with  funerals.  We  see  in  the  pictures  which  Mr.  Niblack 
published  in  his  reporf*  how  the  body  of  Chief  Shakes,  while  lying 
in  state,  is  surrounded  by  totems,  especially  the  bear  with  whom  the 
Tlingit  Indians  centuries  ago  concluded  an  alliance.  After  the  chief's 
death  the  ceremony  is  performcfl  b}-  the  chief's  adviser.  Mr.  Niblack 
says : 

"It  was  formerly  and  is  now  somewhat  the  custom  in  the  more  out  of  the 
way  villages  for  each  chief  to  have  a  helper  or  principal  man,  who  enjoys  the 

^  See  the  article  "Anubis,  Seth  and  Christ,"  in  The  Open  Court,  XV,  65. 
Compare  also  the  author's  Story  of  Sa)iisoii,  pp.  103-107. 

*  "The  Coast  Indians  of  Southern  Alaska  and  Northern  British  Columbia," 
Report  of  National  Museum,  1888,  Plate  LXVIII. 
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confidence  of  the  chief,  has  considerable  authority,  gives  advice  and  instruc- 
tion to  the  chief's  successor,  and  has  the  care  and  keeping  of  certain  secrets 
and  properties  belonging  to  the  chief.  These  last  duties  pertain  largely  to 
assistance  rendered  in  the  production  of  the  theatrical  representations  of  the 
traditions  and  legends  relating  to  the  chief's  totem.  On  Such  occasions,  the 
guests  being  assembled,  the  chief  presides,  while  the  principal  man  directs  the 
entertainment. 

"The  figure  of  the  bear  is  a  mannikin  of  a  grizzly  with  a  man  inside  of  it. 
The  skin  was  obtained  up  the  Stikine  River,  in  the  mountains  of  the  interior, 
and  has  been  an  heirloom  in  Shakes's  family  for  several  generations.  The 
ej^es,  lips,  ear  lining,  and  paws  are  of  copper,  and  the  jaws  are  capable  of 
being  worked.    A  curtain  screen  in  one  corner  being  dropped,  the  singing  of 


T; 

i°=« 


THE  BODY  OF  CHIEF  SHAKES  LYING  IN  STATE. 
(Rep.  Nat.  Mils.,  1888,  PI.  LXVIII). 

a  chorus  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  principal  man  dressed  as  shown  with  baton 
in  his  hand,  narrated  in  a  set  speech  the  story  of  how  an  ancestor  of  Shakes's 
rescued  the  bear  from  drowning  in  the  great  flood  of  years  ago,  and  how  ever 
since  there  had  been  an  alliance  between  Shakes's  descendants  and  the  bear. 
This  narration,  lasting  some  ten  minutes,  was  interrupted  by  frequent  nods  of 
approval  by  the  bear  when  appealed  to,  and  by  the  murmur  and  applause  of  the 
audience. 

"In  these  various  representations  all  sorts  of  tricks  are  practised  to  impose 
on  the  credulous  and  to  lend  solemnity  and  reality  to  the  narration  of  the 
totemic  legends." 


Among  the  Ainus  the  bear  represents  an   incarnation  of  the 
godhead.    Their  ritual  of  eating  the  bear  sacramentallv  is  very  inter- 
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esting  and  evidences  great  antiquity, 
by  Professor  Smith  (p.  295)  : 


A  similar  case  is  mentioned 


''The  proof  of  this  [the  sacramental  eating  of  the  totem]  has  to  be  put  to- 
gether out  of  the  fragmentary  evidence  which  is  generally  all  that  we  possess 
on  such  matters.  As  regards  America  the  most  conclusive  evidence  comes 
from  Mexico,  where  the  gods,  though  certainly  of  totem  origin,  had  become 
anthropomorphic,  and  the  victim,  who  was  regarded  as  the  representative  of 
the  god,  was  human.  At  other  times  paste  idols  of  the  god  were  eaten  sacra- 
mentally.  But  that  the  ruder  Americans  attached  a  sacramental  virtue  to  the 
eating  of  the  totem  appears  from  what  is  related  of  the  Bear  clan  of  the  Oua- 


THEATRICAL  ENTERTAINMENT  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  CHIEF  SHAKES. 

Commemorative  of  the  legend  of  the  alliance  of  Shakes  with  the 
bear  family.     {Rep.  Nat.  Mus.,  1888,  PI.  LXVIII). 


taouaks  (Lettres  edif.  ct  cur.,  VI,  171),  who  when  they  kill  a  bear  make  him 
a  feast  of  his  own  flesh,  and  tell  him  not  to  resent  being  killed:  "Tu  as  de 
I'esprit,  tu  vois  que  nos  enfants  souffrent  la  faim,  ils  t'aiment,  ils  veulent  te 
faire  entrer  dans  leur  corps,  n'est  il  pas  glorieux  d'etre  mange  par  des  enfants 
de  Captaine?" 

Xot  only  animals  were  sacred  to  the  gods;  so  also  were  (and 
still  are  in  pagan  Asia)  the  four  elements,  earth,  water,  air  and  fire, 
later  on  called  five  elements  when  ether  was  added  to  their  number.^ 

^  For  details  see  Prof.  Frederick  Starr's  book  on  The  Ainu,  and  also  an 
article  published  in  The  Open  Court,  Vol.  XIX,  p.  163. 

'  See  the  author's  Chinese  Thought,  pp.  41  fif. 
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Of  the  elements  water  was  most  saered  to  the  Semites  who,  coming 
from  Arabia,  had  learned  in  their  desert  to  look  upon  water  as  the 
sustainer  of  life.    Together  with  the  water  the  fish  was  regarded  as 
a  symbol  of  the  life-begetting  deity. 
Professor  Smith  says : 

"The  myths  attached  to  holy  sources  and  streams,  and  put  forth  to  wor- 
shipers as  accounting  for  their  sanctity,  were  of  various  types;  but  the  prac- 
tical beliefs  and  ritual  usages  connected  with  sacred  waters  were  much  the 
same  everywhere.  The  one  general  principle  which  runs  through  all  the  vari- 
eties of  the  legends,  and  which  also  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  ritual,  is  that  the 
sacred  waters  are  instinct  with  divine  life  and  energy.  The  legends  explain 
this  in  diverse  ways,  and  bring  the  divine  quality  of  the  waters  into  con- 
nection with  various  deities  or  supernatural  powers,  but  they  all  agree  in  this, 
that  their  main  object  is  to  show  how  the  fountain  or  stream  comes  to  be  im- 
pregnated, so  to  speak,  with  the  vital  energy  of  the  deity  to  which  it  is  sacred. 

"Among  the  ancients  blood  is  generally  conceived  as  the  principle  or 
vehicle  of  life,  and  so  the  account  often  given  of  sacred  waters  is  that  the 
blood  of  the  deity  flows  in  them.     Thus  Milton  writes: 

"  'Smooth  Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  supposed  with  blood 
Of  Tamniuz  yearly  wounded.'^ 

"The  ruddy  color  which  the  swollen  river  derived  from  the  soil  at  a  cer- 
tain sea.son^  was  ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  god  who  received  his  death - 
wound  in  Lebanon  at  that  time  of  the  year,  and  lay  buried  beside  the  sacred 
source.^ 

"Similarly  a  tawny  fountain  near  Joppa  was  thought  to  derive  its  color 
from  the  blood  of  the  sea-monster  slain  by  Perseus,  and  Philo  Byblius  says 
that  the  fountains  and  rivers  sacred  to  the  heaven-god  (Baalshamaim)  were 
those  which  received  his  blood  when  he  was  mutilated  by  his  son.^" 

"In  another  class  of  legends,  specially  connected  with  the  worship  of 
Atargatis,  the  divine  life  of  the  waters  resides  in  the  sacred  fish  that  inhabit 
them.  Atargatis  and  her  son,  according  to  a  legend  common  to  Hierapolis 
and  Ascalon,  plunged  into  the  waters — in  the  first  case  the  Euphrates,  in  the 
second  the  sacred  pool  at  the  temple  near  the  town — and  were  changed  into 
fishes."   This  is  only  another  form  of  the  idea  expressed  in  the  first  class  of 

'  Paradise  Lost,  I,  450,  following  Lucian,  Dea  Syria,  VIIL 

*  The  reddening  of  the  Adonis  was  observed  by  Maundrell  on  March 
\7/2T,  1696/7,  and  by  Renan  early  in  February. 

°  Melito  in  Cureton,  Spic.  Syv.,  p.  25,  1.  7.  That  the  grave  of  Adonis  was 
also  shown  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  been  inferred  from  Dea  Syria  VI, 
VII.  The  river  Belus  also  had  its  INIemnonion  or  Adonis  tomb  (Josephus, 
B.  J.  II,  10,  2).  In  modern  Syria  cisterns  are  always  found  beside  the  graves 
of  saints,  and  are  believed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  sort  of  fairy.  A  pining  child 
is  thought  to  be  a  fairy  changeling,  and  must  be  lowered  into  the  cistern. 
The  fairy  will  then  take  it  back,  and  the  true  child  is  drawn  up  in  its  room. 
This  is  in  the  region  of  Sidon  (ZDPV.  VII,  p.  84;  cf.  ibid.,  p.  106). 

'"Euseb.  Praep.  Ev.,  I,  10,  22  {Fr.  Hist.  Gr.,  Ill,  568).  The  fountain  of 
the  Chaboras  belongs  to  the  same  class. 

"Hyginus,  Astr.,  II,  30;  Manilius,  IV,  580  ff. ;  Xanthus  in  Athenjeus,  VIII, 
2>7.    For  details  see  English  Hist.  Review,  April  1887. 
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legend,  where  the  god  dies,  that  is  ceases  to  exist  in  human  form,  but  his  hfe 
passes  into  the  waters  where  he  is  buried ;  and  this  again  is  merely  a  theory 
to  bring  the  divine  water  or  the  divine  fisli  into  harmony  with  anthropomor- 
phic ideas.^^ 

"The  same  thing  was  sometimes  effected  in  another  way  by  saying  that  the 
anthropomorphic  deity  was  born  from  the  water,  as.  Aphrodite  sprang  from 
the  sea-foam,  or  as  Atargatis,  in  another  form  of  the  Euphrates  legend,  given 
by  the  scholiast  on  Germanicus's  Aratus,  was  born  of  an  egg  which  the  sacred 
fishes  found  in  the  Euphrates  and  pushed  ashore.  Here,  we  see,  it  was  left 
to  the  choice  of  the  worshipers  whether  they  would  think  of  the  deity  as 
arising  from  or  disappearing  in  the  water,  and  in  the  ritual  of  the  Syrian 
goddess  at  Hierapolis  both  ideas  were  combined  at  the  solemn  feasts,  when 
her  image  was  carried  down  to  the  river  and  back  again  to  the  temple. 

"In  all  their  various  forms  the  point  of  the  legends  is  that  the  sacred 
source  is  either  inhabited  by  a  demoniac  being  or  imbued  with  demoniac  life. 
The  same  notion  appears  with  great  distinctness  in  the  ritual  of  sacred  waters. 
Though  such  waters  are  often  associated  with  temples,  altars  and  the  usual 
apparatus  of  a  cultus  addressed  to  heavenly  deities,  the  service  paid  to  the  holy 
well  retained  a  form  which  implies  that  the  divine  power  addressed  was  in  the 
water.  We  have  seen  that  at  Mecca,  and  at  the  Stygian  waters  in  the  Syrian 
desert,  gifts  were  cast  into  the  holy  source.  But  even  at  Aphaca,  where,  in  the 
times  to  which  our  accounts  refer,  the  goddess  of  the  spot  was  held  to  be  the 
Urania  or  celestial  Astarte,  the  pilgrims  cast  into  the  pool  jewels  of  gold  and 
silver,  webs  of  linen  and  byssus  and  other  precious  stuffs,  and  the  obvious  con- 
tradiction between  the  celestial  character  of  the  goddess  and  the  earthward 
destination  of  the  gifts  was  explained  by  the  fiction  that  at  the  season  of  the 
feast  she  descended  into  the  pool  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  star.  Similarly,  at 
the  annual  fair  and  feast  of  the  Terebinth,  or  tree  and  well  of  Abraham  at 
Mamre,  the  heathen  visitors,  who  reverenced  the  spot  as  a  haunt  of  "angels,"" 
not  only  offered  sacrifices  beside  the  tree,  but  illuminated  the  well  with  lamps, 
and  cast  into  it  libations  of  wine,  cakes,  coins,  myrrh,  and  incense. 

"On  the  other  hand,  at  the  sacred  waters  of  Karwa  and  Sawid  in  S. 
Arabia,  described  by  Hamdani  in  the  Iklil  (Mijller,  Bur  gen,  p.  69),  offerings 
of  bread,  fruit  or  other  food  were  deposited  beside  the  fountain.  In  the  former 
case  they  were  believed  to  be  eaten  by  the  serpent  denizen  of  the  water,  in 
the  latter  they  were  consumed  by  beasts  and  birds.  At  Gaza  bread  is  still 
thrown  into  the  sea  by  way  of  offering. 

"In  ancient  religion  offerings  are  the  proper  vehicle  of  prayer  and  sup- 
plication, and  the  worshiper  when  he  presents  his  gift  looks  for  a  visible 
indication  whether  his  prayer  is  accepted.  At  Aphaca  and  at  the  Stygian 
fountain  the  accepted  gift  sank  into  the  deptiis,  the  unacceptable  offering  was 

"  The  idea  that  the  godhead  consecrates  waters  by  de.scending  into  them 
appears  at  Aphaca  in  a  peculiar  form  associated  with  the  astral  character 
which,  at  least  in  later  times,  was  ascribed  to  the  goddess  Astarte.  It  was 
believed  that  the  goddess  on  a  certain  day  of  the  year  descended  into  the 
river  in  the  form  of  a  fiery  star  from  the  top  of  Lebanon.  So  Sozomen,  H.  E., 
II,  4,  5.  Zosimus,  I,  58,  says  only  that  fireballs  appeared  at  the  temple  and 
the  places  about  it,  on  the  occasion  of  solemn  feasts,  and  does  not  connect  the 
apparition  with  the  sacred  waters.  There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  striking  electrical  phenomena  in  a  mountain  sanctuary. 

^■'  i.  e.,  demons.  Sozomen  says  "angels,"  and  not  "devils,"  because  the 
sanctity  of  the  place  was  acknowledged  by  Christians  also. 
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cast  forth  by  the  eddies.  It  was  taken  as  an  omen  of  the  impending  fall  of 
Palmyra  that  the  gifts  sent  from  that  city  at  an  annnal  festival  were  cast  up 
again  in  the  following  year.  In  this  example  wc  sec  that  the  holy  well,  by  de- 
claring the  favorable  or  unfavorable  disposition  of  the  divine  power,  becomes 
a  place  of  oracle  and  divination.  In  Greece,  also,  boh'  wells  are  connected 
with  oracles,  but  mainly  in  the  form  of  a  belief  that  the  water  gives  prophetic 
inspiration  to  those  who  drink  of  it.  At  the  Semitic  oracle  of  Aphaca  the 
method  is  more  primitive,  for  the  answer  is  given  directly  by  the  water  itself, 
but  its  range  is  limited  to  what  can  be  inferred  from  the  acceptance  or  rejec- 
tion of  the  worshiper  and  his  petition. 

"An  oracle  that  speaks  by  receiving  or  rejecting  the  worshiper  and  his 
homage  may  ver}'  readily  pass  into  an  ordeal,  where  the  person  who  is  accused 
of  a  crime,  or  is  suspected  of  having  perjured  himself  in  a  suit,  is  presented 
at  the  sanctuar}-,  to  be  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  deity,  in  accordance  with 
the  principle  that  no  impious  person  can  come  before  God  with  impunit}^  A 
rude  form  of  this  ordeal  seems  to  survive  even  in  modern  times  in  the  wide- 
spread form  of  trial  of  witches  by  water.  In  Hadramaut,  according  to  Macrizi, 
when  a  man  was  injured  by  enchantment,  he  brought  all  the  witches  suspect 
to  the  sea  or  to  a  deep  pool,  tied  stones  to  their  backs  and  threw  them  into  the 
water.  She  who  did  not  sink  was  the  guilty  person,  the  meaning  evidently 
being  that  the  sacred  element  rejects  the  criminal.  The  story  about  JNIojammi' 
and  Al-Aliwas  (Agh.  IV,  48),  cited  by  Wellhausen  {Hcid.,  p.  152)  refers  to 
this  kind  of  ordeal,  not  to  a  form  of  magic.  A  very  curious  story  of  the  water 
test  for  witches  in  India  is  told  by  Ibn  Batuta,  IV,  37. 

"The  usual  Semitic  method  seems  to  have  been  by  drinking  the  water. 
Evidently,  if  it  is  dangerous  for  the  impious  person  to  come  into  contact  with 
the  holy  element,  the  danger  must  be  intensified  if  he  ventures  to  take  it  into 
his  system,  and  it  was  believed  that  in  such  a  case  the  draught  produced  dis- 
ease and  death.  At  the  Asbam.-ean  lake  and  springs  near  Tyana  the  water 
was  sweet  and  kindly  to  those  that  swore  truly,  but  the  perjured  man  was  at 
once  smitten  in  his  eyes,  feet  and  hands,  seized  with  dropsy  and  wasting."" 
In  like  manner  he  who  swore  falsely  by  the  Stygian  waters  in  the  Syrian 
desert  died  of  dropsy  within  a  year.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  seem  that  the 
oath  by  the  waters  sufficed ;  but  primarily,  as  we  see  in  the  other  case,  the 
essential  thing  is  the  draught  of  water  at  the  holy  place,  the  oath  simply 
taking  the  place  of  the  petition  which  ordinarily  accompanies  a  ritual  act. 

"Among  the  Hebrews  this  ordeal  by  drinking  holy  water  is  preserved  even 
in  the  pentateuchal  legislation  in  the  case  of  a  woman  suspected  of  infidelity 
to  her  husband  (Num.  v.  11  ff.)  Here  also  the  belief  was  that  the  holy  water, 
which  was  mingled  with  the  dust  of  the  sanctuary,  and  administered  with  an 
oath,  produced  dropsy  and  w'asting;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  ceremony  is 
evident  not  only  from  its  whole  character,  but  because  the  expression  "holy 
water"  (ver.  17)  is  unique  in  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  ritual,  and  must 
be  taken  as  an  isolated  survival  of  an  obsolete  expression.  Unique  though  the 
expression  be,  it  is  not  difficult  to  assign  its  original  meaning;  the  analogies 
already  before  us  indicate  that  we  must  think  of  water  from  a  holy  spring, 
and  this  conclusion  is  certainly  correct. 

'"Wellhausen  has  shown  that  the  oldest  Hebrew  tradition  refers  the  origin 

^*Mir.  Ausc.  §  iS2;_Philostr.,  Vit._  Apollonii,  I,  6.  That  the  sanctuary  was 
Semitic  I  infer  from  its  name,  which  means  "seven  waters"  (Syr.  Sliab'a 
maya)  as  Beer  sheba  means  "seven  springs." 
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of  the  Torali  to  the  divine  sentences  taught  by  Moses  at  the  sanctuary  of 
Kadesh  or  Meribah,  beside  the  holy  fountain  which  in  Gen.  xiv.  7  is  also  called 
'the  fountain  of  judgment.'  The  principle  underlying  the  administration  of 
justice  at  the  sanctuary  is  that  cases  too  hard  for  man  are  referred  to  the 
decision  of  God.  Among  the  Hebrews  in  Canaan  this  was  ordinarily  done 
by  an  appeal  to  the  sacred  lot,  but  the  survival  of  even  one  case  of  ordeal  by 
holy  water  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  sense  of  the  'fountain  of  judgment'  (En- 
Alishpat)  or  'waters  of  controversy'   (Meribah)." 

Professor  Smith  might  have  added  that  these  ctistoms  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  significance  of  an  oath  sworn  "by  the  waters 
of  Styx"  which  was  kept  inviolate  even  by  the  Olympian  gods,  Zetis 
himself  included. 

Concerning  the  fish  Professor  Smith  says : 

"Where  the  legend  is  so  elastic  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  sacred  waters 
and  sacred  fish  were  worshiped  for  their  own  sake  before  the  anthropomorphic 


A  FISH  SACRAMENT. 
On  an  Assyrian  clay  cylinder. 


goddess  came  into  the  religion,  and  in  fact  the  sacred  fish  at  the  source  of 
the  Chaboras  are  connected  with  an  altogether  different  myth. 

"Fish  were  tabu,  and  sacred  fish  were  found  in  rivers  or  in  pools  at  sanc- 
tuaries all  over  Syria.'^  This  superstition  has  proved  one  of  the  most  durable 
parts  of  ancient  heathenism ;  sacred  fish  are  still  kept  in  pools  at  the  mosques 
of  Tripolis  and  Edessa.  At  the  latter  place  it  is  believed  that  death  or  other 
evil  consequences  would  befall  the  man  who  dared  to  eat  them.^° 

"Fish,  or  at  least  certain  species  of  fish,  were  sacred  to  Atargatis  and 
forbidden  food  to  all  the  Syrians,  her  worshipers,  who  believed — as  totem 
peoples  do — tliat  if  tlicy  ate  the  sacred  flesh  they  would  be  visited  by  ulcers. 
Yet  Mnaseas  (ap.  Athen.  viii.  37)  tells  us  that  fish  were  daily  cooked  and 
presented  on  the  talile  of  the  goddess,  being  afterwards  consumed  by  the 
priests ;  and  Assyrian  cylinders  display  the  fish  laid  on  the  altar  or  presented 

^^  Xenophon,  Anah.,  I,  4,  9,  who  found  such  fish  in  the  Chains  near  Aleppo, 
expressly  says  that  they  were  regarded  as  gods.  Lucian,  Dea  Syria,  XLV,  re- 
lates that  at  the  lake  of  Atargatis  at  Hierapolis  the  sacred  fish  wore  gold  orna- 
ments, as  did  also  the  eels  at  the  sanctuary  of  the  war-god  Zeus,  amidst  the 
sacred  plane-trees  (Herod.  V,  T19)  at  Labraunda  in  Caria  (Pliny,  H.  N., 
XXXH,  16,  17;  y?ilian,  A''.  A.,  XH,  30).  Caria  was  thoroughly  permeated  by 
Phoenician  influence. 

"  Sachau,  Reise,  p.  197. 
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before  it,  while,  in  one  example,  a  figure  which  stands  by  in  an  attitude  of 
adoration  is  clothed,  or  rather  disguised,  in  a  gigantic  fish  skin.  The  meaning 
of  such  a  disguise  is  well  known  from  many  savage  rituals ;  it  implies  that  the 
worshiper  presents  himself  as  a  fish,  i.  e.,  as  a  being  kindred  to  his  sacrifice, 
and  doubtless  also  to  the  deity  to  which  it  is  consecrated." 

Roth  the  fish  and  water  were  sacred  to  Istar  (the  Babylonian 
and  Assyrian  \''enns)  and  also  to  all  the  gods  of  life  and  tlie  repro- 
duction   of   life.     Among   the   Greeks,    especially   the    lonians,   the 


A  CONJURATION   TABLET. 

On  the  third  row  of  figures,  a  sick  man 
is  being  cured  of  his  disease.  The 
priests  at  the  head  and  foot  of  his 
couch  are  dressed  in  fish  skins. 


ARTEMIS  AS  THE  MOTHER 
GODDESS. 

The  illustration  shows  the 
statue  as  being  drawn  by 
horses  in  procession. 


great  mother-goddess  of  nature,  Artemis  or  Diana  (best  known 
in  this  her  more  archaic  character  as  Diana  of  Ephesus)  takes  the 
place  of  Istar,  and  Istar,  not  unlike  the  \'lrgin  Mary  in  Christianity, 
is  at  once  both  maid  and  mother.^'  On  an  ancient  amphora  found 
in  Boeotia  she  is  pictured  with  winglike  arms.  She  is  surrounded 
by  lions  and  two  birds  fly  above  her ;  a  fish  appears  in  her  own  body, 
the  lower  part  of  which  is  made  up  of  streams  of  water. 

^'Artemis  or  Diana,  the  personification  of  the  moon,  the  chaste  virgin 
goddess  and  a  lover  of  the  chase,  as  we  know  her  from  the  later  traditions  of 
Greek  mythology,  is  a  very  specialized  differentiation  of  this  old  awesome 
figure  of  the  great  nature  goddess,  the  virgin  mother  of  life. 
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There  are  many  reasons  wh}^  the  fish  has  hecome  sacred  in  so 
many  different  countries.  We  have  seen  that  among-  some  of  the 
Indo-Germanic  races  the  fish  symboHzes  the  power  capable  of  pass- 
ing- through  the  gulf  between  life  and  death,  and  emerging  from 
it  with  unimpaired  vitality.  Among  the  Semites  the  fish  was  held 
in  awe  because  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  water,  the  life-giving  ele- 
ment, he  was  the  spirit  of  the  water  and  the  symbol  of  life.  Yea 
more  than  that.  Since  the  Semites  distinguished  between  the  waters 
on  earth  and  the  waters  above  the  firmament,  the  fish  came  to  repre- 
sent the  sun  traversing  the  heavenly  ocean.  In  either  case,  whether 
the  fish  was  conceived  as  crossing  the  Stygian  flood  or  as  the  spirit 


THE   MOTHER  GODDESS   ARTEMIS. 
(Boetian  amphora,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Atliens). 

of  the  waters  of  life,  he  became  sacred  to  Astarte,  to  Venus  or 
Aphrodite,  also  to  Artemis  or  Diana,  to  Eros  or  Amor,  to  Dionysos 
or  Bacchus,  to  Hermes  Psychopompos  or  Mercury  the  dispatcher  of 
souls.  All  these  deities  possess  in  addition  to  their  joyous  character 
of  bringing  light,  life,  love  and  wealth,  a  close  connection  with  the 
underworld  because  they  were  invoked  against  the  terrors  of  Hades 
and  were  believed  to  lead  man  through  the  shadows  of  the  valley 
of  death  back  to  life,  in  which  capacity  they  were  called  the  Chthon- 
ian^®  Venus,  the  Chthonian  Eros,  the  Chthonian  Dionysos  and  the 
Chthonian  Mercury.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  of  the  fish  to 
these  several  deities  must  be  sought  in  these  their  chthonian  charac- 

"  Derived  from  x^'^'',  earth,  then  underworld,  and  pronounced  in  English 
"Thonian." 
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A  FUNERARY  FISH. 
Found  in  an  Egyptian  grave. 


LOVE  CONQUERING  DEATH. 


■■^^v; 
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THE   CHTHONIAN    DIONYSUS. 
(After  a  vase  painting.) 
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ters,  and  so  the  fish  comes  to  stand  generally  for  the  conquest  of 
death  by  hfe.  A  fish  carved  out  of  wood  has  been  found  in  an 
Egyptian  tomb,  which  proves  that  the  most  important  symbol  of  the 
Christian  Roma  Sotteranea  w^as  not  unknown  on  the  Nile.  The  same 
idea,  dear  to  all,  is  pictured  in  a  neat  cameo  of  a  later  date,  here 
reproduced.  Eros  chases  death  in  the  shape  of  a  skeleton,  round 
a  vase  and  knocks  him  down. 


As  an  interesting  instance  of  the  joyful  spirit  in  which  Greek 
artists  represent  the  chthonian  gods,  we  select  a  picture  from  a  large 
and  beautiful  vase  published  by  Gerhard  in  ApnUschc  J'asenbilder, 
PI.  XV.  Heracles  after  his  death  is  received  in  Olympos  and  married 
to  Hebe,  the  goddess  of  youth.  He  appears  beardless  as  in  his  prime. 
Between  him  and  the  girlish  bride  hovers  Eros.    Zeus  and  Hera  are 
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on  the  left;  Aphrodite,  accoinpanied  1)y  Ilinieros  (Desire)  and  two 
maids,  is  placed  on  the  right.  The  scene  below  Olympns  is  Hades, 
as  indicated  by  the  torches.     The  Chthonian  Dionysus,  guided  by 


■7»W»w.4^*«(^tx^-^ 


A   RATTLE    USED    IN    CEREMONIAL   DANCES. 

Eupheniia  the  personitication  of  glory,  arrives  from  the  right  drawn 
in  his  chariot  by  panthers.  At  the  left  the  Chthonian  Artemis  and 
Apollo,  the  former  with  two  torches,  meet  Eunomia  the  patroness 


A    WOODEN    CEREMONIAL    SPOON. 
Having  the  Orca  totem  for  a  handle. 

of  law,  superintending  the  propriety  of  religious  ritual.  The  vase 
picture  proves  that  chthonian  gods  are  not  necessarily  gloomy  but 
lead  through  the  realm  of  death  to  the  bliss  of  a  life  with  the  celestials 
in  Olympus. 
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It  is  natural  that  people  who  live  mainly  by  fishing  should 
select  fishes  as  their  totems.  This  is  apparent  among  the  Alaskans 
and  South  Sea  islantlers.  Their  very  deities  assume  the  shape  of 
fishes  and  the  ocean  spirit  of  the  Melanesians  is  a  manlike  figure 
compounded  of  the  denizens  of  the  deep. 

Our  illustration  of  the  ocean  spirit  of  the  Melanesians  is  instruc- 
tive because  it  shows  the  transition  from  the  older  period  of  nature 
worship  to  an  anthropomorphic  conception.  Originally  the  water 
itself,  the  sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  etc.,  the  fish,  the  dove, 
or  other  animals  were  divine,  then  the  several  deities  were  personi- 


A   CEREMONIAL  FISH. 

Carried  in  procession  among  the  Jervis  Islanders.     (Preserved  in 
the  British  Museum). 


fied,  and  when  this  process  had  been  completed  the  sacred  objects 
became  mere  symbols. 

The  psvchology  of  this  progress  is  based  upon  the  fact  that 
primitive  man  looks  up  with  awe  and  admiration  to  those  things  by 
which  he  is  somehow  benefited :  to  mountains,  trees,  springs,  rivers, 
etc.,  and  also  to  the  animals  who  in  one  way  or  another  are  his 
superiors.    The  bear  is  stronger,  the  birds  can  fly,  the  fish  can  swim. 

The  more  man  becomes  conscious  of  his  superiority  the  more  he 
loses  this  admiration  for  animals  and  finally  it  becomes  impossible 
for  him  to  worship  them.  The  Egyptian  gods  show  an  arrested 
development  in  a  similar  period  of  transition.     Most  of  them  are 
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human  in  body  but  preserve  their  animal  heads  while  the  symbol  of 
the  soul  retains  the  body  of  the  hawk  and  gradually  assumes  a 
human  head.  A  last  trace  of  this  reverence  for  the  divinity  of  sacred 
animals  appears  in  the  strange  declaration  of  Tertullian  when  he 
says  that  if  Christ  were  not  a  fish  he  could  not  be  our  saviour. 

We  will  conclude  with  a  few  references  to  the  Alaskans. 

Judge  Swan,  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  habits  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Ilaida  Indians,  the  inhabitants  of  certain  islands  alone 


THE    OCEAN'    SPIRIT    OF    THE    MELANESIANS. 
(Redrawn  after  a  native  picture.) 


the  Alaskan  coast,  praises  their  art  in  wood-carving.  They  orna- 
ment, he  sa}'s,  almost  everything  in  use  with  symbols  of  the  totems 
of  their  tribe,  and  also  tatoo  their  bodies  in  the  same  way.  We 
reproduce  here  illustrations  of  wood-carvings  representing"  the  totem 
of  one  of  their  tribes  which  is  the  orca  or  whale-killer,  a  fish  armed 
with  a  weapon  on  its  back.  One  of  our  illustrations  is  a  rattle  used 
in  ceremonial  dances ;  another  represents  a  ceremonial  spoon,  the 
handle  of  which  is  an  orca  that  holds  the  bowl  in  his  mouth.  In 
the  ritual  when  a  Haida  vouth  attains  his  majoritv,  the  vouth  has 
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to  swallow  about  two  quarts  of  fish  oil  from  this  Haida  spoon  as 
a  kind  of  sacrament. 

Another  tribe  of  Alaskan  Indians  uses  the  halibut  as  a  totem 
and  our  picture  shows  a  halibut  design  bearing  a  totem  pole.  The 
outlines  of  the  figure  are  edged  with  bead  and  button  trimming.  It 
is  worked  in  red  on  a  blue  garment  and  is  worn  during  the  ceremony 
of  the  dance. 


A  HALIBUT  TOTEM. 
Worked  on  a  Ceremonial  Vestment. 


CHIEF    KLUE. 
With  fish  totems  tatooed  on  his  body. 


The  Ilaida  believe  that  the  orca  is  inhabited  by  a  demon  called 
scana,  who  can  change  his  shape  at  will  and  is  accordingly  a  kind 
of  maritime  werwolf. ^^ 

Chief  Klue  has  been  portrayed  by  Mr.  Niblack,  decorated  with 
the  totems  of  the  Haida  village  which  he  governs.  The  figure  of 
a  codfish  it  tatooed  on  his  breast  and  a  salmon  on  each  lower  arm. 

Among  the  innumerable  totems  and  symbols  those  survive  which 
have  a  religious  significance  based  upon  the  religious  needs  of  man ; 
and  it  is  strange  that  though  the  argument  why  it  is  significant  or 

"We  shall  become  acquainted  with  the  scana  in  a  future  article  on  Jonah, 
the  man  in  the  fish. 
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even  efficient  may  change,  the  underlying  idea  remains.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  cross  and  also  with  the  fish. 

There  is  a  persistence  in  human  thought  which  is  sm^prising. 
Man's  religion,  his  world-conception  and  the  commonly  accepted 
philosophy  have  changed  again  and  again  in  the  progress  of  the 
millenniums  which  have  passed  by  since  our  civilization  originated 
in  the  valley  of  the  two  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Mesopotamia.  But  the  foundation  which  our  ancestors  laid 
remains,  as  for  instance  the  arrangement  of  the  week,  together  with 
other  astronomical,  mathematical  and  even  religious  institutions.  In 
Lent  Friday  still  possesses  its  Chthonian  character,  we  still  cherish 
a  day  of  rest,  and  Sunday  is  still  the  festival  of  resurrection. 
Many  revolutionary  movements  have  taken  place  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  human  existence — perhaps  most  of  all  in  religion — but  we 
have  never  been  able  to  rid  ourselves  of  our  past.  The  fabric  of 
Christianity  contains  among  its  most  important  fibers  threads  of  an- 
cient paganism,  and  even  to-day  the  Ijygone  ages  vibrate  through 
the  heartbeats  of  the  present  generation. 

Our  inheritance  from  the  past,  especially  our  social  habits,  sports 
etc.,  show  frequent  reminiscences  of  savagery,  but  other  heirlooms 
of  past  ages  indicate  that  pre-Christian  religions,  ancient  institutions 
and  aspirations,  contained  seeds  of  much  that  was  true  and  good 
and  beautiful. 


THE  NEW  INDIVIDUALISA/[. 

BY    HOWARD   T.    LEWIS. 

OINCE  the  time  when  the  first  adventurous  European  set  sail 
for  the  newly  discovered  land  to  the  far  west,  critics  have  said 
that  the  predominant  American  characteristic  has  been  individualism. 
There  are  others,  but  this  one  overtops  them  all.  That  old  spirit  of 
initiative  and  aggression — that  something  which  is  forever  calling 
us  out  of  the  old  and  on  to  the  new,  this  has  been  called  the  spirit 
of  the  American  race. 

And  rightly  so.  Our  national  character — so  far  as  we  have 
any — supports  the  assertion  without  further  discussion,  and  our  his- 
tory furnishes  ample  explanation  of  it.  Indeed,  America  was  born 
from  out  a  long  battle  of  individualism.  The  reactionary  conflict 
in  Europe  which  started  with  the  rebellion  against  the  extreme  in- 
stitutionalism  of  the  medieval  church  and  ended  with  the  extreme 
individualism  of  the  French  Revolution  could  not  but  have  its  effect 
upon  America.  Seeking  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  outworn 
institutions,  Spanish,  English  and  French  individualists  came  in  rapid 
succession  to  the  new  land.  Some  came  ostensibly  for  gold,  some 
for  adventure,  some  for  religious  liberty, — but  deeper  than  these 
surface  reasons,  they  all  came  that  they  might  leave  behind  forever 
that  old  world  where  individual  thought  and  action  was  held  to  be 
s\nonvmous  with  political  crime,  if  not  indeed  with  anarchy.  These 
men  were  truly  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  it  is  only  those 
who  are  self-reliant  and  self-centered  that  sever  their  home  ties, 
migrate  to  a  new  land,  largely  unknown,  and  risk  their  all  on  an 
uncertain  venture.  "The  twenty-seven  odd  million  immigrants  who 
have  come  to  this  country  since  it  was  discovered  by  Europeans 
have  thus  left  a  strong  individualistic  impress  upon  their  descend- 
ants." And  the  natural  conditions  with  which  the  adventurous  settler 
found  himself  surrounded,  far  from  lessening  this  inherent  trait, 
served  rather  to  deepen  it. 
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Alone  in  a  seemingly  limitless  wilderness,  the  pioneer  found 
nothing-  to  restrain  him  and  nothing  to  guide.  That  spirit  of  indi- 
vidualism, born  in  a  desperate  struggle,  was  vivified  and  strength- 
ened in  him  as  he  encountered  a  strange  climate,  rocky  barriers,  and 
relentless  foes.  Naturally,  this  spirit  grew  deeper  as  he  met  these 
new  difficulties  and  overcame  them.  Forced  to  depend  entirely  upon 
himself  for  subsistence  and  protection,  expecting  nothing  from  the 
loose  government  of  the  time,  contemptuous  of  any  suggestion  of 
legal  restraint,  whether  good  or  bad, — all  this  laid  the  foundation 
for  that  "excessive  individualism  which  made  him  independent  and 
resourceful,  it  is  true,  but  which  was  destined  later  to  make  him 
partial  to  the  spoils  system,  tolerant  of  lynch  law  and  labor  violence, 
and  indififerent  to  waste  and  weakness  in  the  administration  of  his 
government."  In  due  time  this  roving  pioneer  acquired  land,  settled 
down  with  his  family,  and  became  a  private  land  owner — a  thing  well- 
nigh  impossible  in  his  older  home  across  the  sea — and  had  still  more 
strengthened  in  himself  and  his  children  all  those  individualistic 
traits  of  character  which  the  private  ownership  of  land  engenders. 
Steadily  the  population  increased,  and  instead  of  widely  isolated 
farms,  cities  and  villages  sprang  up,  and  other  institutions  of  a 
political  and  social  nature  began  to  appear.  Yet  with  individualism 
ever  rampant,  it  seemed  at  times  impossible  to  secure  the  unity  of 
action  among  the  colonists  essential  for  the  establishment  of  these 
very  necessary  institutions  save  under  the  pressure  of  most  urgent 
circumstances,  as  in  the  case  of  war.  Note  how  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation were  forced  upon  the  states  by  the  ultra-individualistic 
members  of  that  early  convention.  When  the  Constitution  was 
finally  adopted,  the  spirit  that  had  been  nurtured  since  the  beginning 
was  made  the  keynote  of  that  famous  document. 

Naturally,  as  the  country  developed,  the  people  that  had  founded 
their  nation  upon  this  one  dominant  principle  continued  to  foster 
it.  In  time  the  Congregational  movement,  so  called,  swept  away 
what  little  vestige  remained  of  Puritanical  domination  in  New  Eng- 
land. Political  enfranchisement  was  widened.  In  1823  the  Munroe 
Doctrine  was  announced,  proclaiming  to  the  world  that  hereafter 
the  western  hemisphere  was  to  stand  alone.  Yet  with  these  gains  of 
individualism  the  states  of  the  South  were  not  content.  They  had 
lagged  behind  the  North  in  their  economic  development  and  were 
far  more  individualistic  after  the  type  of  the  early  pioneer.  The 
climatic  and  geographic  conditions  made  the  towns  fewer  and 
smaller,  farms  larger,  farther  apart,  and  more  independent  in  their 
management,  and  manufacturing  centers. practically  unknown.  Hence 
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the  Southern  people  were  not  so  quick  to  see  the  inevitableness  of 
the  curtailment  of  "personal  liberty"  in  the  interests  of  the  many 
and  of  the  supreme  need  of  a  strong  central  government  as  were 
their  Northern  neighbors  where  geographic  conditions  compelled 
men  to  live  closer  together  and  to  pay  more  heed  to  the  rights  of 
others.  So  it  was  but  natural  that  the  men  of  the  South  clung  to 
the  old  conception  of  State  Rights  until  all  the  nation  saw  that  the 
logical  outcome  of  this  extremely  individualistic  principle  was  an- 
archy. 

Since  that  memorable  conflict,  the  attention  of  men  has  been 
turned  more  or  less  away  from  the  consideration  of  political  matters 
and  has  centered  upon  industrial  and  financial  enterprises.  Here,  too, 
the  spirit  of  individualism  was  made  manifest  and  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  time  before  cut-throat  competition  was  superseded  by 
industrial  combination.  But  more  of  this  later.  The  point  now  is, 
that  we  of  the  present  day  have  sprung  from  an  intensely  indi- 
vidualistic stock,  natural  conditions  have  strengthened  this  spirit 
in  every  possible  way,  and  the  result  is  that  it  has  manifested  itself 
in  all  our  social  and  political  relations.  True,  the  pressure  of  an 
increasing  population  has  altered  its  form,  but  its  presence  and 
strength  have  never  been  doubted. 

Time  was  when  it  was  well  that  this  self-centered,  self-reliant 
spirit  should  predominate.  So  long  as  the  national  interests  were 
chiefly  agricultural  this  early  form  of  individualism  tended  to  de- 
velop those  qualities  in  men  which  have  made  us  as  a  nation  what 
we  are.  It  is  true  that  in  the  past  it  has  always  been  this  spirit  "that 
has  extended  our  boundaries,  developed  our  resources,  and  created 
our  national  institutions."  Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  this  same 
much-lauded  spirit  of  the  pioneer,  because  it  has  not  been  readjusted 
and  adapted  to  the  varying  demands  of  the  twentieth  century,  has 
become  the  first  cause  of  many  of  the  most  serious  problems  which 
confront  us  as  a  nation  to-day.  This  is  true  because  individualism 
in  the  past  has  been  essentially  materialistic  and  self-centered,  driv- 
ing men  into  a  desperate  struggle  for  individual  success  and  blinding 
them  to  the  interests  of  their  fellow-men — a  question  which  becomes 
increasingly  important  as  the  population  becomes  more  dense.  In- 
dividualism of  this  type  is  synonymous  with  selfishness;  personal 
welfare  is  everything,  and  the  well-being  of  the  many  is  so  far 
crowded  into  the  background  as  to  be  wholly  forgotten.  Evidences 
of  this  fact  are  everywhere. 

For  instance,  to  take  a  somewhat  remote  example,  far  up  in 
the   backwoods   of   Tennessee   a   rough   mountaineer   manufactures 
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illicit  whiskey  in  his  rude  distillery,  and  defends  his  act  on  the  plea 
that  he  has  a  right  to  produce  what  he  pleases  as  he  pleases,  and 
that  any  attempt  to  restrain  him  is  a  violation  of  his  personal  liberty. 
Resisting  what  he  firmly  believes  to  be  an  encroachment  upon  his 
inherent,  individual  rights,  he  violates  a  national  law,  clashes  with 
the  federal  officers,  and  is  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  Down  amid  the 
tobacco  fields  of  Kentucky,  the  Night  Rider  resorts  even  to  the  ter- 
rible tyranny  of  mob  law  to  get  and  maintain  what  he  pleases  to  call 
his  "rights  as  an  individual."  Out  among  the  mountains  of  Colo- 
rado, the  cattle  herder  swoops  down  under  cover  of  the  night, 
kills  a  score  of  sheep  herders,  and  finds  his  excuse  likewise  in  the 
doctrine  of  individual  rights.  In  the  heart  of  a  great  city  a  cultured 
citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  disregarding  the  law,  drives  his  auto- 
mobile at  a  reckless  rate  of  speed,  thereby  endangering  the  lives  of 
hundreds  of  his  fellow-men.  Though  he  bitterly  denounces  the 
man  who  buys  a  seat  in  the  Senate,  he  would  not  himself  hesitate 
an  instant  to  hide  his  dutiable  goods  out  of  the  sight  of  the  revenue 
collector.  And  the  rest  of  us,  though  we  may  not  be  active  violators 
of  the  law,  but  a  short  while  ago  each  fought  desperately  for  a 
tariff  bill  advantageous  to  ourselves,  regardless  of  the  effect  upon 
others.  Manufacturing  in  the  East  cared  not  a  whit  for  the  agri- 
culture of  the  West,  nor  the  lumber  of  the  North  for  the  cotton  of 
the  South.  Too  often  we  willfully  misrepresent  the  amount  of  our 
taxable  property  to  the  tax-assessor,  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  we 
thereby  breed  contempt  for  the  law  and  undermine  our  own  real 
personal  liberty.  Nor  do  we  always  condemn  as  a  Cain  him  who 
''murders  with  an  adulterant  instead  of  a  bludgeon"  because,  some- 
how or  other,  we  feel  that  a  man's  mercantile  methods  are  solely 
his  own  business.  Professor  E.  A.  Ross,  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, is  right.  The  sins  of  the  modern  age  are  none  the  less  real 
and  harmful  because  they  are  of  a  dift'erent  character  from  those 
of  two  centuries  ago.  And  most  of  these  modern  sins  are  due 
primarily  to  an  individualism  which  is  in  its  true  place  and  sphere 
constructive,  but,  being  outgrown,  has  become  destructive  instead. 
Again  in  the  labor  question,  the  problem  of  the  evils  of  an  ex- 
cessive individualism  may  be  seen  in  its  larger  aspect.  Labor,  de- 
manding that  its  rights  be  protected,  terms  all  capital  oppressive, 
and  denounces  indiscriminately  all  forms  of  organized  industry  as 
invariably  evil.  Capital,  in  its  turn,  unites  and  fights  with  its  last 
eft'ort  the  right  of  labor  to  organize,  and  only  under  the  pressure  of 
evolutionary  tendencies,  begrudgingly  grants  it  a  place.    Each  thinks 
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only  of  its  own  interests,  regardless  of  those  of  the  other  party  or 
of  the  public  at  large. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Contemporary  social  critics  universally  turn 
upon  the  so-called  "American  plutocracy,"  regarding  which  so  much 
has  been  said,  as  the  personification  of  this  selfish  spirit.  They 
bitterly  denounce  its  members,  condemn  its  methods,  and  proclaim 
its  very  existence  a  national  menace.  What  has  this  "plutocracy" 
done  to  merit  such  abuse?  It  has  entered  and  corrupted  politics 
that  it  might  better  serve  its  own  individual  ends.  It  has  perverted 
legislation  to  the  interests  of  special  privilege.  It  has  repeatedly 
reorganized  its  business  that  it  might  thereby  evade  the  law  and 
better  crush  competition.  It  has  been  wastefully  extravagant  of  our 
natural  resources.  It  has  evaded  the  written  law  whenever  it  might 
do  so  to  its  own  advantage,  and  the  spirit  of  the  law,  always.  The 
customs  fraud  of  the  sugar  trust,  the  much-commented-upon  business 
methods  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  of  the  others  mentioned 
in  Attorney  General  Wickersham's  recent  report  on  the  cases  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  tell  the  story  better  than  volumes  of  description. 
And  yet,  whatever  accusations  or  condemnations  may  be  brought 
against  it,  the  "plutocracy"  has  done  no  more  than  to  bring  the 
unaltered  spirit  of  the  pioneer  into  modern  complex  society. 

So  this  spirit  of  intense,  extreme  individualism — unchanged 
with  the  passing  years — is  endangering  the  sanctity  of  those  very 
institutions  it  called  into  being.  In  its  place  it  was  good.  The 
pioneer  in  the  trackless  forest  might  fire  his  rifle  wheresoever  he 
chose  and  take  for  his  own  whatever  he  found.  For  him  there  was 
no  law  save  the  law  of  his  own  desires,  and  no  master  but  himself. 
Lawlessness  for  such  a  one  was  impossible.  But  when  in  the  fulness 
of  time  that  roving  pioneer  became  a  colonist,  when  institutions 
began  to  appear  and  men  were  forced  to  live  together,  that  same 
individualism  became  selfishness  and  lawless  greed.  And  so  to-day 
we  find  that  this  perverted  philosophy  lies  at  the  bottom  of  most  of 
our  national  ills,  and  many  an  intelligent  critic,  seeing  in  our  national 
life  much  that  one  wishes  might  be  difli"erent,  has  turned  to  socialism 
and  other  radical  systems  of  social  reform  because  he  could  see  no 
other  way  out. 

To  what  extent  is  this  pessimistic  observer  of  modern  conditions 
justified  in  seeing  only  a  picture  of  gloom?  We  are  ever  loath  to 
admit  that  the  future  is  utterly  dark  and  devoid  of  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  which  we  are  forced  to  admit  exist,  and  particularly  is 
this  true  when  the  future  has  been  painted  as  darkly  as  some  reform- 
ing demogogues  have  colored  it.     So,  without  lessening  in  the  least 
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the  importance  of  the  tilings  we  have  just  noted,  we  are  not  wiUing 
to  accept  the  conchisions  which  these  pessimists  have  drawn  as  in- 
evitable. And  if  asked  the  reason  for  a  belief  to  the  contrary  it 
would  seem  to  be  not  far  from  right  to  say  that  the  fundamental 
cause  and  reason  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  hence  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  in  due  time  the  results  will  tend  to  disappear  as  well. 

By  this  is  not  meant  that  individualism  is  ceasing  to  be  the 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  American  citzen,  but  rather  that 
if  is  being  adapted  to  modern  conditions  through  being  directed  to 
a  new  end.  It  is  surely  an  evil  day  for  any  people  when  that  spirit 
of  initiative  and  aggression — the  eternal  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  the  determined  pushing  on  to  something  better — that  have 
ever  been  and  must  ever  continue  to  be,  the  essential  character- 
istics of  individualism,  weaken  and  disappear.  Yet  Henry  R.  Seager 
of  Columbia  University  voices  the  opinion  of  the  vast  majority  of 
people  to-day  when  he  says  that  "the  program  of  individualism  is 
little  better  than  a  program  of  despair."  (Survey,  April  2,  1910.) 
In  fact,  we  are  forced  to  grant  that  this  expression  of  the  current 
thought  of  the  day  is  sound,  if  by  the  term  "individualism"  we  mean 
just  what  it  has  of  necessity  meant  in  our  earlier  national  history — 
pure  selfishness.  But  is  the  individualism  of  the  future  to  be  of  that 
kind?  May  not  this  spirit  change — nay,  is  it  not  already  re-adjusting 
itself  in  obedience  to  the  new  demand  of  an  ever  advancing  civiliza- 
tion? Surely  there  are  many  evidences  of  a  new  individualism,  or, 
as  ex-president  Eliot,  of  Harvard,  put  it  in  a  recent  lecture  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  "a.  new  development  of  individualism." 

If  this  be  true,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  say  that  "the  program 
of  individualism  is  little  better  than  a  program  of  despair,"  as  some 
modern  thinkers  insist.  The  note  of  optimism  which  the  more 
rational  among  them  sound  (and  among  them  Professor  Seager) 
finds  its  true  base  not  in  a  new  program  of  social  reform  based  upon 
a  new  philosophy,  but  rather  in  a  w^orking  out  of  the  old.  Para- 
phrasing, we  may  say  that  the  cure  for  the  present  evils  of  indi- 
vidualism is  in  not  less  but  in  more  individualism.  Not  in  the  old 
self-centered  sort,  to  be  sure,  but  in  the  old  spirit  adapted  to  the 
conditions  of  the  present  day  and  age.  And,  indeed,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  but  that  the  old  spirit  of  the  pioneer  is  changing  to 
conform  to  the  new  demands  of  our  rapidly  evolving  civilization. 
The  restless,  irresistible,  impulsion  of  this  mighty  power  is  being 
directed,  not  to  the  self-centered  interests  of  the  individual  alone, 
but  to  those  of  all  society.  It  is  throbbing  with  the  same  old  vital- 
ity and  purpose,  but  it  is  finding  its  truest  expression   and  most 
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perfect  development  in  the  performance  of  social  service.  It  is 
being"  followed  as  a  matter  of  business  if  for  no  other  reason,  since 
men  are  learning  that  their  own  interests  are  better  advanced  by 
taking"  the  humanitarian  factor  into  consideration. 

The  thought  thus  expressed  is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  either 
in  theory  or  in  practice.  Philosophers  have  long  dreamed  of  it, 
but  it  seems  to  have  remained  for  the  present  age  to  see  its  actual 
realization.  We  find  it  amply  expressed  in  many  of  the  political 
leaders  of  the  present  hour.  The  names  of  Folk,  Lindsey,  La 
Follette,  Hughes,  and  Roosevelt  need  only  be  mentioned  in  this 
connection.  Are  they  not  individualists  of  a  most  pronounced 
type?  Yet  are  they  not  the  personification  of  progress  and  true 
reform?  We  may  only  surmise  what  the  future  has  in  store  for 
us,  but  we  may  rest  well  assured  that  the  individualism  of  this 
t3'pe  will  bring  nothing  to  be  feared.  The  so-called  Insurgent 
movement  attests  its  popularity. 

Nor  is  this  new  individualisni  confined  alone  to  the  political 
world.  It  is  sending  its  roots  down  deep  into  our  industrial  and 
social  system.  Every  movement  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  hu- 
manity that  is  backed  by  active,  aggressive  men  and  women  is  an 
example  of  it.  The  great  railroads  are  pensioning  their  old  and 
faithful  workmen,  immense  corporations  are  seeking  the  coopera- 
tion of  their  employees,  the  negro  problem  is  being  solved  by  in- 
dustrial education,  and  the  solid  South  is  passing  away  before  a 
renewed  feeling  of  national  unity.  The  white  plague  is  being 
fought  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  present  and  future  generations.  The  temperance  move- 
ment and  the  white  slave  agitation  are  national  in  their  scope.  Labor 
and  capital  are  slowly  learning  that  it  is  to  the  interests  of  both 
parties  to  conciliate  and  arbitrate  rather  than  to  war  with  each 
other.  The  nation  is  asserting  its  right  as  never  before  to  control 
those  industries  upon  which  the  welfare  of  the  people  depends. 
Special  interests  are  being  denied  the  right  to  monopolize  and  devas- 
tate our  great  natural  resources.  Social  settlement  work,  university 
extension  and  circulating  libraries  are  but  further  evidences  of  an 
individualism  turned  away  from  self-interest  to  the  interests  of 
others. 

Momentous,  indeed,  are  the  great  questions  that  lie  before  us 
for  solution.  None  but  a  LItopian  dreamer  would  think  that  our 
national  problems  are  solved.  Neither  can  our  saving  common  sense 
permit  us  to  think  that  through  the  application  of  any  one  rule  or 
principle  we  can  reach  that  millennium  of  which  so  many  reformers 
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dream.  Yet  we  are  safe  in  holding  to  that  spirit  of  which  others 
say  we  are  the  best  representatives — individuaHsm — if  by  that  term 
we  mean  the  old  spirit  of  Martin  Lnther,  Lief  Erickson,  and  the 
Pnritans  remade  to  meet  the  new  demands  of  a  growing-  civihzation. 
With  it  for  a  philosophical  basis  we  may  safely  proceed  with  prac- 
tical, progressive  measures  for  reform. 


STRANGE  COINCIDENCES  IN  LAO-TZE  AND 

PLATO. 

LAO-TZE  in  speaking  of  the  heavenly  Reason  in  Chapter  14  of  his 
J  wonderfnl  book,  Tao  Teh  King,  "The  Canon  of  Reason  and 
Virtue,"  describes  it  thus : 

"We  look  at  Reason  and  do  not  see  it ;  its  name  is  Colorless. 
We  listen  to  Reason  and  do  not  hear  it ;  its  name  is  Soundless.  We 
grope  for  Reason  and  do  not  grasp  it ;  its  name  is  Incorporeal. 

"These  three  things  cannot  further  be  analyzed.  Thus  they  are 
combined  and  conceived  as  a  unity  which  on  its  surface  is  not  clear 
but  in  its  depth  not  obscure. 

"Forever  and  aye  Reason  remains  unnameable,  and  again  and 
again  it  returns  home  to  non-existence.  This  is  called  the  form  of 
the  formless,  the  image  of  the  irnageless.  This  is  called  transcen- 
dentally  abstruse. 

"In  front  its  beginning  is  not  seen.  In  the  rear  its  end  is  not 
seen. 

"By  holding  fast  to  the  Reason  of  the  ancients,  the  present  is 
mastered  and  the  origin  of  the  past  understood.  This  is  called 
Reason's  clue." 

This  chapter  is  remarkable  for  several  reasons. 

Lao-tze  speaks  of  the  Tao  and  describes  it  by  saying  what  it  is 
not.  It  is  not  perceptible  by  the  senses ;  accordingly  it  is  "colorless," 
"soundless,"  and  "incorporeal."  It  can  not  be  seen,  it  can  not  be 
heard,  it  can  not  be  touched  ;  but  this  super-sensible  something,  the 
purely  relational  in  all  things,  the  divine  Reason,  is  one  and  the 
same  throughout.  It  is  the  Unnameable,  the  cosmic  law,  the  world- 
order  which  moulds  all  things.  Both  its  beginning  and  its  end  are 
wrapped  in  obscurity. 

It  is  strange  that  Lao-tze's  description  of  the  Tao  finds  an  al- 
most literal  parallel  in  the  Phaedrus  where  Plato  speaks  of  the  pres- 
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ence  of  a  being  in  the  over-heaven,  the  snpercelestial  rcahn,  a  being 
imperceptible  to  the  senses  and  to  be  apprehended  only  by  the  mind, 
the  "pilot  of  the  soul."  This  presence  is  described  as  an  essence, 
truly  existent,  without  color,  without  shape  and  impalpable.  Plato 
says:  "Of  the  heaven  which  is  above  the  heavens,  what  earthly  poet 
ever  did  or  ever  will  sing  worthily?  It  is  such  as  I  shall  describe; 
for  I  must  dare  to  speak  the  truth,  when  truth  is  my  theme.  There 
abides  the  very  being  with  which  true  knowledge  is  concerned ;  the 
colorless,  the  formless,  the  intangible  essence  visible  only  to  mind, 
who  is  the  pilot  of  the  soul." — Phaedrus,  pagina  248. 

In  addition  to  this  surprising  similarity  between  Lao-tze's  very 
words  and  the  thoughts  of  a  philosopher  who  lived  about  200  years 
after  him  in  ancient  Greece,  a  distant  country  which  at  that  time  was 
in  no  connection  with  China,  we  must  point  out  another  strange 
coincidence.  The  three  words,  "colorless,"  "soundless,"  and  "in- 
corporeal," read  in  Chinese  /,  hi,  ivci,  and  the  French  scholar  Abel 
Remusat  saw  in  this  combination  of  Chinese  characters,  i  hi,  ivei, 
the  corresponding  three  Hebrew  letters,  Jod,  Heh,  Vav,  indicating 
the  name  Jehovah,  and  his  theory  was  accepted  by  many  others  who 
for  some  reason  or  other  believed  that  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
mysterious  prehistoric  connection  between  the  Chinese  and  the  Is- 
raelites. The  theory  has  found  the  support  of  a  German  translater 
of  Lao-tze's  book,  Victor  von  Strauss,  a  confessed  mystic,  but  it  is 
not  countenanced  by  any  other  sinologist  of  standing,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  refute  it.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  curious  though  most  re- 
markable coincidence. 

Another  coincidence  between  Lao-tze  and  Plato,  not  less  remark- 
able because  it  seems  to  us  far-fetched,  is  found  in  Chapter  50.  The 
parallel  is  even  more  strange  than  in  the  passage  on  the  colorless, 
inaudible  and  impalpable.  Lao-tze  says  in  Chapter  50:  "Yet  have 
I  heard  that  he  whose  life  is  based  on  goodness,  when  traveling  on 
land  will  not  fall  a  prey  to  the  rhinoceros  and  tiger. 

"When  coming  among  soldiers  he  need  not  fear  arms  or  weap- 
ons. The  rhinoceros  finds  no  place  wherein  to  insert  his  horn.  The 
tiger  finds  no  place  whereon  to  lay  his  claws.  Weapons  find  no  place 
wdiere  to  thrust  their  blades.  The  reason  is  that  he  does  not  belong 
to  the  realm  of  death." 

This  passage  finds  a  striking  parallel  also  in  Plato's  Phaedrus. 
In  the  same  book  and  on  the  same  pagina  (248)  it  contains  these 
words:  "There  is  a  law  of  destiny,  that  the  soul  which  attains  any 
vision  of  truth  in  company  with  a  god  is  preserved  from  harm  until 
the  next  period,  and  if  attaining  always  is  always  unharmed." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

THE  LARGER  GOD. 

BY   THOS.   E.    WINECOFF,   D.D. 

Your  paltry  schemes  of  doubt-cursed  men, 
Your  little  God  to  creeds  trimmed  down, 

Y'our  limits  set  by  tongue  and  pen. 
Your  heaven  but  an  elfin  town — 

A  larger  God  than  these  I  own. 

My  God  who  once  the  star-fields  sowed. 
Hath  surely  since  no  lesser  grown, 

Nor  heaven  walled  with  priestling's  code. 

I've  seen  Rainier's  eternal  snows 

Alight  with  awful  altar-fires 
No  man-made  altar  ever  knows. 

Nor  glint  the  tallest  churchly  spires. 

I've  seen  his  garments  brush  the  dew, 
And  heard  the  thunder's  pedal  swell 

His  praise,  in  anthems  grand  and  true, 
Your  little  creeds  can  never  spell. 

With  fire  the  hymnist  never  knew 
I've  seen  him  touch  the  outcast's  lip, 

And  men  that  human  creeds  had  damned 
He  gave  the  wine  of  God  to  sip. 

With  doubting,  damning  rule  and  line 
You  wall  his  larger  presence  out ; 

Unbounded  God  hail  I  as  mine — 

And  leave  vour  creeds  his  heart  to  doubt. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  HUMBLE  DWELLING.' 

BY  LIU  YU   HSI. 

[Liu  Yu  Hsi,  otherwise  Liu  Meng  Te,  belonged  to  the  city  of  Peng.  After 
obtaining  his  degree,  he  was  given  an  honorary  title  that  may  be  rendered  as 
"doctor   of   literature."      On   the   accession    of    Shiui    Tsung,   he    received   an 

'  Translated  by  James  Black. 
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appointment  in  the  treasury,  but  when  Hsien  Tsung  became  emperor  sliortly 
afterwards,  he  was  degraded  to  Lien  district  as  sub-prefect,  soon,  however, 
being  made  prefect,  and  then  transferred  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  districts 
of  Fan  and  Ho  in  succession.  He  returned  to  the  capital  as  secretary  of 
imperial  receptions  and  was  granted  another  high  literary  degree.  He  left  the 
capital  once  more  to  be  prefect  of  Suchow,  where  he  acquired  fame  as  an 
official.  Finally,  he  reached  the  highest  office,  becoming  advisor  of  the  heir- 
apparent,  inspector  of  Han-liu  manuscripts,  and  president  of  the  board  of 
rites.  Su  Wen  Chung,  a  later  poet  and  statesman,  said  that  Liu  Yu  Hsi  and 
Liu  Tsung  Yuan,  by  not  adhering  to  the  plans  of  the  faithless  censor,  Wang 
Shu  Wen,  were  to  be  reckoned  among  the  most  faithful  subjects  of  the  T'ang 
dynasty.  Po  Chu-i,  the  contemporary  poet,  praised  Liu  Yu  Hsi  as  a  most 
eminent  poet  and  a  most  poetical  correspondent,  and,  according  to  a  fashion 
then  current,  the  works  of  both  poets  were  classed  together  under  the  single 
name  of  Liu  Po.  Another  story  runs  that  one  day  Liu  Yu  Hsi,  Liu  Tsung 
Yuan,  Po  Chu-i,  and  others,  sitting  together,  started  to  versify  on  the  subject 
of  "Thoughts  of  old  Nankin."  Liu  finished  first,  and  Po,  looking  at  what  he 
had  written,  said :  "Four  of  us  have  been  seeking  the  dragon,  but  Liu  has 
found  the  pearls.  All  that  is  left  is  the  scales  and  the  claws,  so  why  should 
we  write  any  more?"'  And  with  that  the  others  cast  aside  their  unfinished 
verses.  It  was  a  Chinese  mode  of  conceding  Liu's  superiority.  Not  unlikely 
the  following  lines  were  written  on  some  similar  occasion.] 

Who  heeds  the  hill's  bare  height  until 
Some  legend  grows  around  the  hill? 
Who  cares  how  deep  the  stream  before 
Its  fame  is  writ  in  country  lore? 
And  so  this  humble  hut  of  mine 
Ma}'  shelter  virtues  half  divine. 
The  moss  may  climb  its  ruined  stair. 
And  grassy  stains  the  curtain  wear. 
But  scholars  at  their  ease  within, 
F"or  all  but  Ignorance  enters  in. 
With  simple  lute  the  time  beguile. 
Or  "Golden  Classic's"  page  a  while. 
No  discords  here  their  ears  assail. 
Nor  cares  of  business  to  bewail. 
This  is  the  life  the  Sages  led. 
"How  were  they  poor?"  Confucius  said. 


A  CRITICISM  OF  THE  CLERGYMAN'S  "CONFESSIONS." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Open  Court : 

Not  having  read  the  book  entitled  Confessions  of  a  Clergyman,  I  am  per- 
haps in  no  position  to  discuss  intelligently  any  of  its  points.  However,  I  shall 
trust  the  powers  of  lucid  exposition  of  Dr.  Cams  concerning  one  position  of 
the  unknown  author. 

"He  rejoices  that  the  passage  in  Mark  relating  to  the  story  of  the  Ascen- 
sion has  been  cut  out  by  higher  {sic,  why  not  lower?)  criticism  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  trouble  a  distressed  faith"  {Open  Court,  Dec.  1910,  p.  769). 

Why  rejoice?    Because  the  passage  contains  an  account  of  "the  signs  that 
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shall  accompany  them,"  or  because  of  the  Ascension  itself?  If  the  former, 
does  it  make  the  New  Testament  any  the  less  miraculous?  Then  we  should 
welcome  somebody  who  would  show  us  the  spuriousness  of  the  Book  of  Acts. 
It  must  be  because  of  the  account  of  the  Ascension  that  our  clergyman  rejoices. 
But  to  remove  from  the  text  any  account  in  so  many  precise  words  of  the 
ascension  of  Jesus  even  though  perfectly  justified  on  grounds  of  textual  criti- 
cism, is' no  cause  for  rejoicing,  for  it  does  not  make  primitive  Christianity 
one  whit  more  modern.  The  ascension  of  Jesus  is  a  logical  necessity  in  the 
world-view  of  the  time  to  faith  in  Jesus  as  Messiah.  The  same  might  be 
shown  of  the  Resurrection. 

The  course  of  Gospel  criticism  has  made  it  increasingly  plain  that  Jesus 
believed  in  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom  in  an  eschatological  sense,  and  that  its 
advent  was  at  the  door.  His  disciples  shared  in  his  messianic  secret  that  he 
was  to  usher  it  in  coming  as  the  Son  of  Man  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven.  He 
foresaw  that  he  must  die  and  rise  again  if  he  was  to  come  again  in  this  super- 
natural manner.  For,  forsooth,  was  he  not  on  earth  in  Galilee?  To  under- 
stand this  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ancient  Jewish  cosmogony.  Above 
the  firmament  was  Heaven;  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  was  Hades,  the  abode 
of  the  dead.  For  Jesus  to  die  meant  to  the  early  Christians  to  descend  to 
Hades  (some  even  said  he  preached  there).  For  Jesus  to  come  in  the  clouds 
of  Heaven  meant  the  necessity  of  his  departure  upward  from  Hades  (^  his 
resurrection),  his  ascension  to  Heaven,  where  he  was  seated  for  the  moment 
at  the  right  hand  of  God,  and  whence  the  early  Christians  were  daily  awaiting 
his  coming  in  glory  on  the  clouds  of  Heaven  to  usher  in  the  Kingdom.  This 
is  the  testimony  of  the  early  speeches  in  Acts.  It  is  the  woof  into  which  the 
early  Christian  hopes  are  woven.  To  remove  the  words  at  the  end  of  Mark 
is  not  to  remove  its  fundamental  idea  from  the  beliefs  of  early  Christianity 
or  its  documents.  To  remove  the  ascension  of  Jesus  is  to  take  away  a  neces- 
sary joint  in  the  framework  on  which  their  hopes  and  beliefs  are  hung. 

Why  then  rejoice?  To  remove  the  ascension  of  Jesus  does  not  make 
first  century  Christianity  more  modern  and  it  does  not  even  allow  it  to  be 
itself.  It  seems  this  unknown  author  is  endeavoring  to  do  what  so  many  have 
fruitlessly  tried,  make  twentieth  century  ideas  live  in  the  first.  The  early  cos- 
mogony is  dead  and  to  us  it  seems  childish,  but  let  us  at  least  admit  that  to  the 
first  century  it  was  real ;  if  we  do  not  choose  to  admit  that,  then,these  documents 
are  closed  to  an  historical  understanding.  The  hopes  of  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
as  to  an  early  end  of  the  world  were  illusions.  Let  us  admit  it  once  for  all 
and  save  at  least  our  intellectual  integrity.  The  early  eschatological  ideas  of 
Christianity  are  crude  and  do  not  fit  into  our  modern  view  of  the  world.  We 
do  not  even  give  them  that  serious  consideration  which  is  involved  in  argu- 
ment. To  mention  them  is  to  reject  them.  Yet  all  these  views  are  necessary 
to  true  historical  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  primitive  Christianity  and  to 
deny  them  is  not  equivalent  to  banishing  them  from  the  New  Testament. 

From  Dr.  Carus's  review  of  this  work  I  judge  that  our  author  has  renewed 
his  faith  by  a  patch-work  process  and  not  by  a  clear-cut  analysis  of  the  dis- 
tinctions between  ancient  and  modern  faith,  and  that  if  his  confessions  are 
valuable  they  are  only  so  to  those  just  emerging  or  about  to  emerge  from  an 

antiquated  world-view. 

An  Unconfessed  Clergyman. 

P.  S.  Why  has  nobody  (at  least  to  my  knowledge)  written  an  account  of 
tlie  "Resurrection  of  Jesus  in  the  light  of  the  eschatological  hopes  of  Jesus  and 
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his  disciples"?  If  tlic  disciples  believed  Jesus  would  come  as  the  Messiah  in 
a  supernatural  manner,  sureh'  the  post  inortein  appearances  were  after  all  not 
so  unexpected  as  we  have  been  given  to  suppose,  and  the  legends  did  have 
some  better  understood  cause  than  Renan  or  Strauss  etc.  ha\e  held  forth. 


LAO-TZE  AND   YIN-HI. 

Sze  ]\Ia  Ch'ien,  the  historian  of  China,  says  in  his  Historical  Records 
when  speaking  of  Lao-tze,  the  Old  Philosopher : 

"Lao-tze  resided  in  Cho  most  of  his  life.  When  he  foresaw  the  deca\'  of 
Cho,  he  departed  and  came  to  the  frontier.  The  custom-house  officer,  Yin-Hi, 
said:  'Sir,  since  it  pleases  you  to  retire,  I  request  you  for  my  sake  to  write  a 
book.'  " 

The  artist  who  made  our  frontispiece  represents  this  scene.  Yin-Hi  with 
two  attendants  reverently  approaches  the  philosopher  and  causes  the  venerable 
sage  to  write  that  famous  book  which  has  been  a  power  in  China  down  to  the 
present  day  throughout  its  subsequent  history  of  over  two  and  a  half  millen- 
niums. The  book  on  "Reason  and  Virtue"  was  declared  a  canon  by  Emperor 
Ching  (156-143  B.  C),  and  since  that  time  has  been  called  "The  Canon  of 
Reason  and  Virtue."  It  consists,  as  states  Sze  Ma  Ch'ien,  of  about  five  thou- 
sand and  odd  words.  These  have  been  quoted  and  requoted  by  authors  who 
lived  from  about  300  to  200  B.  C,  and  in  these  ancient  quotations  about  three 
quarters  of  the  book  has  been  verified.  No  one  doubts  that  these  quotations 
are  genuine  and  that  they  were  taken  from  the  Canon  of  Reason  and  Virtue, 
which  was  known  to  Sze  Ma  Ch'ien.  In  modern  times  Lao-tze's  Canon  of 
Reason  and  Virtue  is  considered  genuine  by  practically  all  sinologists  with 
the  sole  exception  of  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles,  who  believes  that  the  present 
book  is  a  garbled  reconstruction  of  the  true  Lao-tze  from  these  many  quota- 
tions, and  he  thinks  that  the  original  was  lost  at  the  time  of  the  burning  of 
the  books.  Professor  Giles,  however,  stands  alone  in  his  opinion,  for  the  very 
shortcomings  of  the  book,  its  rambling  composition  and  its  lack  of  system  and 
coherence,  are  evidence  of  the  reliability  of  Sze  Ma  Ch'ien's  report.  Lao-tze's 
little  book  on  "Reason  and  Virtue"  bears  all  the  imprints  of  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  reported  to  have  been  written.  The  old  sage. who  is  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  reached  the  mature  age  of  three  score  and  ten,  is  de- 
pressed with  the  ominous  condition  of  his  native  land  and  quits  the  country 
and  the  misery  that  is  sure  to  come  upon  it.  He  is  old  and  ill  at  ease  but  his 
soul  is  full  of  profound  wisdom  welling  over  with  sentences  of  far-reaching- 
significance.  Nevertheless  he  has  not  the  time  to  arrange  his  thoughts  in  log- 
ical order.  His  brush  glides  over  the  paper  hurriedly,  nor  does  he  take  the 
trouble  to  revise  what  he  has  written.  Thus  his  sentences  are  rambling.  He 
quotes  from  his  predecessors,  the  sages  of  j'ore,  and  he  gives  new  meaning  to 
some  homely  phrases. 

Normally  his  book  is  divided  into  the  first  part  on  the  few  or  reason,  and 
a  second  part,  on  teh  or  virtue;  but  according  to  the  sense  of  his  sentences, 
this  distinction  is  not  justified.  He  speaks  of  virtue  or  tc!i  as  nnich  in  the 
first  part  as  of  reason  or  fao  in  the  second.  We  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  nor  the  statement  of  the  ancient  Chinese  historian 
on  the  mode  of  its  composition. 

The  world  is  indeed  indebted  to  Yin-Hi  for  having  requested  Lao-tze 
to  write  the  book.    Had  he  not  done  so,  the  life  of  one  of  the  most  venerable, 
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the  most  profound,  and  the  most  religious  thinkers  would  have  passed  by 
without  leaving  a  trace  or  a  monument  of  its  paramount  significance. 


BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Autobiography  of  the  I  or  Ego  ;  or,  The  Metaphysics  of  an  Interloper 
and  Imposter,  Himself  in  the  Role  of  Confessor.  By  Charles  Kirkland 
Wheeler.    Boston,  1903.    Pages  115.    Price  $1.00  net. 

Charles  Kirkland  Wheeler  boldly  attempts  to  prove  that  not  he  nor  any 
one  else  is  self-conscious  or  even  conscious.  He  claims  that  that  we  are  con- 
scious or  self-conscious  is  an  illusion.  "This  is  not  to  say  that  there  is  not 
consciousness,  not  self-consciousness  of  a  sort ;  but  that  it  is  not  I,  that  it  is 
not  you,  that  are  either  conscious  or  self-conscious." 

On  page  29  he  proposes  a  theorem :  "That  consciousness  cannot  be  con- 
scious of  itself,  that  is,  be  self-conscious ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
self-consciousness  of  consciousness.  Or,  to  state  it  again,  that  the  self  in  any 
mental  attitude  of  self-consciousness  is  but  an  abstraction,  and,  so,  nothing  it- 
self conscious,  and  so,  again,  not  anything  that  might  be  self-conscious. 

Of  his  own  experience  which  is  typical  he  says :  "I  was  first  aware  of  ni}'- 
self  as  myself  on  seeing,  as  by  reflection  in  a 'mirror,  myself  as  object." 

Thus  consciousness  attaches  to  an  object,  and  every  act  of  self-conscious- 
ness which  any  one  may  experience  is  consciousness  not  of  one's  self  but  of 
something  outside  or  of  somebody  else  (page  53). 

But  what  is  that  self-consciousness  which  we  experience?  Mr.  Wheeler 
nnswers  that  it  is  a  mere  idea,  and  this  idea  might  just  as  well  be  a  mistake. 
At  any  rate  it  is  a  phantom.  He  illustrates  it  thus :  "That  the  distinction  I 
am  making  may  be  clearly  understood,  let  me,  as  it  were,  call  to  the  stand 
Macready  lost  in  the  idea  of  being  King  John. 

" 'Macready,  where  did  you  say  you  were  going?'  'Macready! — that's 
not  I, — Who's  Macready?  I  am  King  John.'  'Then  you  are  King  John,  are 
you?'  'Certainly.'  'Then,  if  you  are  at  any  time  self-conscious  as  you  think, 
it  is  King  John  conscious  of  King  John?'  'Why,  yes;  who  else  could  it  be 
consciousness  of?'  'Then  in  your  mind,  your  self-consciousness  is  conscious- 
ness of  the  king.'    'Why,  of  course.' 

"Here,  Macready's  whole  experience  of  self-consciousness  is  an  idea  of 
King  John's  being  self-conscious.  He  has  no  consciousness  of  Macready,  and 
so,  of  course,  no  experience  of  Macready's  being  self-conscious.  And  this  is 
what  I  mean  by  having  only  an  idea  of  self-consciousness  as  contrasted  with 
an  experience  of  itself,  as  would  be  Macready  conscious  of  Macready. 

"Need  I  insist  that  to  have  the  former  is  not  to  have  the  latter?  To  have 
an  idea  simply  of  going  to  the  moon  is  not  to  go." 

Mr.  Wheeler  explains  the  situation  rather  stiltedly  in  these  words :  "While 
there  is  the  thought  object,  there  is  at  the  same  time  the  thought  subject 
thought  conscious;  but  no  conscious  subject  itself  at  all.  It  is  the  thought 
subject  thought  conscious  that  is  the  correlate  of  the  thought  object." 

The  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  that  the  ego  is  an  interloper  and 
an  imposter,  but  in  answer  to  wliat  we  are,  he  quotes  on  the  title  page  as  his 
motto  the  following  lines  : 

"Art  thou  not  thyself,  perchance. 
But  the  universe  in  trance? 
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A  reflection  inly  flung 

By  that  world  thou  fanciest  sprung 

From  thyself — thyself  a  dream — 

Of  the  world's  thinking  thou  the  theme?" 


Import  and  Outlook  of  Socialism.  By  Nezvton  Mann.  Boston :  James  H. 
West  Co..  1910.     Pp.  336.     Price  $1.50  net. 

The  Rev.  Newton  Mann  is  known  to  us  as  the  author  of  TJie  Evolution  of 
a  Great  Literature,  a  book  which  treats  the  development  of  the  Bible,,  and  con- 
denses in  a  very  popular  and  independent  way  the  results  of  higher  criticism. 
He  now  surprises  his  readers  by  publishing  a  book  entitled  Import  and  Out- 
look of  Socialisin.  He  says:  "The  two  fundamental  purposes  of  socialism  are: 
collective  ownership  of  the  instruments  of  production — land,  factories,  utensils, 
machiner}^ — lifting  labor  out  of  bondage  to  capital ;  and  the  abolition,  or  great 
restriction,  of  inheritance,  so  that  every  person  may  (except  in  so  far  as 
natural  endowments  differ)  have  approximately  an  equal  chance  in  the  world." 

He  takes  the  view  that  socialism  is  the  real  second  coming  of  Christ,  and 
wants  the  gospel  of  peace  restated.  He  knows  very  well  that  socialism  and 
even  comnmnism  was  the  primitive  condition,  and  that  progress  has  been 
made  by  making  the  individual  more  and  more  responsible.  He  believes  that 
all  great  undertakings  have  been  made  by  communal  effort;  but  in  this  he 
seems  to  be  mistaken,  for  all  progress  is  due  to  individual  initiative.  Our 
own  view  of  socialism  has  been  explained  in  an  article  on  "Socialism  and 
Anarchism"  (Open  Court,  V,  p.  2856),  in  which  we  claim  that  both  are  factors 
of  social  evolution.  That  neither  of  them  will  ever  be  realized  in  its  entirety 
and  that  progress  will  consist  in  a  continued  but  equal  assertion  of  both 
principles.  We  shall  have  more  of  socialism  in  the  future,  and  more  of  an- 
archism, which  means  a  scope  for  personal  liberty  at  the  same  time.  Mr. 
Mann's  book  is  suggestive  and  interesting,  but  his  expositions  appear  to  us 
one-sided. 


The  Teleo-]\Iechanics  of  Nature;  or  the  Source,  Nature  and  Functions  of 
the  Subconscious  (Biologic)  Minds.  By  Hermann  Wcttstciii.  Fitz- 
gerald, Ga. :  Fitzgerald  Pub.  Co..  191 1.    Paper  $1.50  net. 

Mr.  Hermann  Wettstein  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nature  is  directed 
on  purpose,  and  natural  phenomena  are  not  merely  determined  by  the  push  of 
mechanical  cause. 

He  is  the  son  of  a  jeweler  who  is  well  known  in  the  circles  of  freethinkers 
and  his  philosophy  is  a  case  of  development  on  independent  lines.  His  main 
criticism  is  directed  against  Professor  Ernst  Haeckel  with  whom  he  has  been 
in  friendly  correspondence  and  whose  views  he  considers  contradictory.  He 
shows  decided  views  in  his  chapters  "The  Horrors  of  Vaccination"  and  "Tem- 
perance vs.  Prohibition."  The  Editor  of  The  Open  Court  also  comes  in  for  his 
share  of  good-natured  censure. 


The  weekly  lessons  in  Social  Christianity  as  published  Ijy  the  .American 
Institute  of  Social  Service  in  their  magazine  The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  under 
the  editorship  of  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  are  now  very  generally  and  favorably 
known.     Some  500  classes  throughout  the  country  have  been  using  them  for 
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the  last  two  years  and  it  will  therefore  be  of  interest  to  note  the  striking 
subjects  chosen  for  this  year.  Those  for  the  first  quarter  are  on  the  general 
topic  of  "The  Church  and  Social  Purity" ;  for  the  second,  "Immigration" ;  for 
the  third,  "The  Church  and  the  Workingman" ;  and  for  the  fourth,  "Dangerous 
and  Unsanitary  Occupations  and  Conditions."  These  subjects  have  the  ap- 
proval not  only  of  the  large  Interdenominational  Committee  under  whose 
auspices  they  are  published,  but  also  that  of  the  Commission  on  the  Church 
and  Social  Service  appointed  by  the  Federal  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America.  This  Commission  has  appointed  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service  to  collect  information  on  these  subjects,  with  a  view  to  definite  action 
in  the  future,  so  that,  in  the  treatment  of  these  lessons  the  editors  will  have  the 
latest  and  most  reliable  data  to  draw  from.  Further  particulars  may  be  had  by 
addressing  the  Secretary,  Studies  Committee,  85  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


The  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University,  awards  annually  to 
distinguished  graduates  of  universities  and  colleges  three  fellowships  of  $500 
each,  and  six  scholarships  of  $300  each.  Of  these,  one  fellowship  and  one 
scholarship  are  awarded  to  students  who  are  making  psychology  their  major 
study.  The  scholarships  are  intended  for  college  graduates  who,  during  their 
undergraduate  course  or  subsequently,  have  given  evidence  of  special  attain- 
ments in  philosophy  or  psychology.  The  fellowships  are  given  to  students 
who  have  already  pursued  graduate  work  in  these  subjects  for  one  or  more 
years  in  American  or  foreign  universities.  Applications  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships  should  be  sent  to  The  Registrar,  Cornell  University,  on  or  before 
April  15th.  These  applications  should  be  accompanied  by  a  full  statement  of 
the  candidate's  previous  training,  by  recommendations  from  professors,  and 
whenever  possible  by  specimens  of  written  or  published  work. 


Tutonish  is  an  international  language  which  competes  with  Esperanto  and 
Ilo,  and  its  originator,  Elias  Molee,  is  also  opposed  to  the  use  of  capital  letters, 
the  memorizing  of  which  he  deems  a  burden  on  school  children.  Not  being 
interested  in  this  reform  we  returned  his  manuscript,  and  here  is  his  answer 
which  is  characteristic  of  his  prejudices  both  in  favor  of  a  Teutonic  uni- 
versal language  and  against  the  customary  use  of  capitals.     He  writes : 

"dier  her!  just  eftr  mi  had  shreibn  to  u,  emfangn  mi  back  mio  haendu- 
shrift  abaut  e  gros  forbookstafa  (capital  letters),  mi  tenk  e  shrift  bin  to 
long  for  u,  but  mi  vil  giv  e  styk  to  e  gros  dayli  avis  hier,  vich  alteim  tak  in 
vat  mi  shreib  to  de,  as  de  hav  mor  raum,  dan  u  hav,  n  de  bi  not  so  genau 
ov  vat  de  infoer.  ein  dayli  avis  nied  not  hav  ein  so  individuel  karaktr,  as  ein 
montshrift  mus  hav. 

"mi  hop  dat  u  kan  ferstand,  vat  mi  shreibn  hier  to  u.  u  kan  vel  se  dat 
dis  "tutonish  union  spick"  bi  ein  samling  ov  angel-saksish  (germanish)  eng- 
lish,  deuch,  hollandish  and  skandinavish  (svergish,  norgish  and  danish). 
dis  spiek  bi  ein  pangermanish  union  spick  veil  esperanto  bi  panromanish.  vio 
folkstam  bi  mor  strong  and  mus  derfor  vin. 

uo  truli — elias  molee. 


THE   CHRIST  MYTH 

% 

BY 

ARTHUR  DREAVS,  Ph.D. 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Karlsruhe. 

300  pages.    Cloth,  price  $2.25  net,  post  paid 


THIS  book  is  an  able  attempt  to  show  that  the  origin  of  Christianity 
can  be  accounted  for  without  the  assumption  of  an  historical  Jesus. 
By  a  comparison  of  the  myths  current  in  the  early  Christian  period  with 
the  Pauline  Epistles  and  the  Gospels  the  author  reaches  the  conclusion 
that  Jesus  was  not  an  historical  figure  but  the  suffering  God  of  a  Jewish 
sect,  to  whom  the  metaphysical  speculation  of  St.  Paul  gave  universal 
significance. 

As  a  scientific  and  well-documented  study  in  comparative  religion 
the  work  is  likely  to  be  of  much  interest,  even  to  those  who  are  not  able 
to  accept  the  author's  more  extensive  views. 


"  'Die  Christusmythe,'  by  Arthur  Drews,  has  stirred  the  heart  of  Protestant 
Germany  and  roused  it  into  keen  opposition.  It  is  an  essay  in  Christian  mythol- 
ogy on  lines  similar  to  those  followed  in  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson's  'Pagan  Christs' 
and  'Christianity  and  Mythology.'  Only  faint  echoes  of  the  controversy  which 
Drews  has  called  forth  have  reached  our  shores,  but  with  the  appearance  of  an 
English  version  his  book  is  not  unlikely  to  become  a  storm  center  of  Christian 
thought  here  as  elsewhere.  As  an  illustration  of  the  importance  of  the  'Drews' 
controversy  in  Germany  we  may  mention  that  large  popular  meetings  have  been 
held  in  various  places  at  which  the  question  'Hat  Jesus  gelebt?'  has  been  discussed 
by  scholars  of  the  first  rank." — The  Inquirer. 
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Books  by  Professor  Ernst  Mach 

"Science  is  the  economy  of  thought."    (Science  of  Mechanics^  p.  481.) 


The  Science  of  Mechanics 

A  Critical  and  Historical  Account  of  its  Development.  Translated  by 
T.  J.  McCormack.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net.     (9s.  6d.  net.) 

"A  useful  supplement  to  the  ordinary  text-book." — The  Physical  Review. 

"A  valuable  addition  to  any  library  of  science  or  philosophy." — Science. 

"A  masterly  book.  ..  .Both  interesting  and  profitable." — Engineering  Nezvs. 

"Admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  principles  of  mechanical  sci- 
ence."— Canadian  Mining  and  Mechanical  Rcvieiv. 

Popular  Scientific  Lectures 

Translated   by   T.  J.   McCormack.      Illustrated.     $1.50  net.      (7s.   6d. 

net.)     Paper,  60  cents. 

CONTENTS  : 

Forms  of  Liquids.  Mental  Adaptation. 

Fibres  of  Corti.  Comparison  in  Physics. 

Causes  of  Harmony.  Accident  in  Invention  and  Discovery. 

Why  Has  Man  Two  Eyes?  •                  Sensations  of  Orientation. 

On  Symmetry.                 '  Photography  of  Projectiles. 

Concepts  of  Electrostatics.  On  the  Classics  and  the  Sciences. 

Conservation  of  Energy.  On  the  History  of  Acoustics. 

Economical  Nature  of  Physics.  On  the  Theory  of  Spatial  Vision. 

Contributions  to  the  Analysis  of  the  Sensations 

Translated  by  C.  M.  IVilUams.    $1.25  net.     (6s.  6d.) 
"A  wonderfully  original  little  book." — William  James. 

Space  and  Geometry  in  the  Light  of  Physiological,  Psycho- 
logical, and  Physical  Inquiry 

Translated  by  T.  J.  McCormack.    Cloth,  gilt  top,  $1.00  net.     (5s.  net.) 

"Any  reader  who  possesses  a  slight  knowledge  of  mathematics  may  derive  from 
these  essays  a  very  adequate  idea  of  the  abstruse  yet  important  researches  of  meta- 
geometry." 

JUST  PUBLISHED 

The  History  and  the  Root  of  the  Principles  of  Conservation 

of  Energy 

Translated  by  Philip  E.  B.  Jonrdain.     Cloth,  $1.25  net.     (6s.) 


An  editorial  in  "The  Monist"  (January,  1911,  page  19),  entitled  "Professor  Macli 
and  His  Work,"  contains  a  biographical  sketch  based  on  information  furnished  by  Mach 
directly,  and  this  is  the  only  account  of  his  life  that  has  hitherto  been  pnblished. 
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The  Philosophical  Review 

A  Bi-Alonthly  Journal 
Devoted  to  the 

Philosophical  Sciences:   Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Psychology, 
Logic,  Aesthetics,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion 

Edited  by 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON 

Of  the  Sage  School  of  Philosophy,  Cornell  University 
With  the  Cooperation  of 

JAMES  SETH 

Of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 

Vol.  XX..  No.  2  (MARCH,  1911)  contains: 

I.  The  Problem  of  Transcendence. 

Professor  CHARLES  M.  BAKEWELL. , 

II.  The  'Fringe'  of  William  James's  Psychology  the  Basis  of  Logic. 
Professor  EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGILVARY. 

IIL  Faith   F.  H.  BRADLEY. 

IV.  Proceedings  of  the  Tenth  Meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Association. 

V.  Reviews  of  Books:  A.  D.  Scrtillangcs,  S.  Thomas  d'Aquin :  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Turner. — Carvcth  Read,  The  Metaphysics  of  X'ature: 
by  Professor  Charles  M.  Bake\vell.^//^r&rr^  Ernest  Cushiiiaii,  A  Be- 
ginner's History  of  Philosophy :  by  Professor  A.  K.  Rogers. — Clodins 
Piaf,  La  morale  du  bonhenr :  by  Dr.  Carl  \'crnon  Tower. 
VI.  Notices  of  New  Books 
VII.  Summaries  of  Articles 
VIII.  Notes 

Address  for  literary  communications 
GEORGE  H.  SABINE,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Address  for  business  communications 

LONGMANS,  GREEN,  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

Fourth  Avenue  and  Thirtieth  Street 

Yearly  Subscription,  $3.00  Single  Numbers,  60  cents 
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Mathematics  and  Philosophy 

Space  and  Geometry.  By  Dr.  Ernst  Mach 

This  book  is  a  discussion  of  the  nature,  origin  and  development  of  our  con- 
cepts of  space,  from  three  points  of  view  ;  viz.,  psjchology,  physics,  and  history. 
Pp.  143.  Cloth,  gilt  top.     Price,  $1.00  net'. 

Mathematical  Essays  and  Recreations.  By  Dr.  Hermann  Schubert 

These  essays  are  written  by  one  of  the  foremost  mathematicians  and  text- 
book writers  of  Germany.  They  are  of  a  simple  and  popular  character,  de- 
signed for  the  general  public.     Pp.  149.    Cloth,  75c  net. 

Magic  Squares  and  Cubes  By  W.  S.  Andrews 

Alagic  Squares  are  of  themselves  only  mathematical  curios,  but  they  involve 
principles  whose  unfolding  should  lead  the  thoughtful  mind  to  a  higher  con- 
ception of  the  wonderful  laws  of  symphony  and  order  which  govern  the  science 
of  numbers.    Pp.  200,  numerous  diagrams.    $1.50  net;  7s.  6d.  net. 

Foundations  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

The  history  of  non-Euclidean  geometry  is  but  a  search  for  the  philosophy 
of  mathematics.  The  fundamental  concepts  of  mathematics  are  here  traced 
to  their  origin.  Pp.  141.     Price,  75c 

Euclid's  Parallel  Postulate:   Its  Nature,   Validity,   and  Place  in  Geo- 
metrical Systems  By  John  William  Withers,  Ph.  D. 

We  owe  to  Euclid  that  orderly  method  of  proof  which  proceeds  by  state- 
ment, construction,  proof,  conclusion,  even  to  the  final  Q.  E.  D.  of  the  modern 
text.  The  foundation  for  his  system  was  certain  definitions,  postulates  and 
common  notions.  The  subject  of  this  book  is,  "Was  the  Parallel  Postulate 
One  of  Them?"    Pp.  vii,  192.    Cloth,  $1.25  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Mathematics  By  Joseph  Louis  Lagrange 

This   is  a  reading   book   in   mathematics,   interwoven   with  historical   and 
philosophical  remarks.    It  instructs  and  stimulates  intellectual  curiosity. 
Pp.  172.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;  4s.  6d.  net. 

The  Foundations  of  Geometry  By  David  Hilbert,  Ph.D. 

This  book  is  a  new  attempt  to  choose  for  geometry  a  simpler  and  complete 
set  of  independent  axioms. 

Pp.  vii.  143.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometric  Exercises  in  Paper  Folding  By  T.  Sundara  Rovir 

An  attractive  mathematical  recreation  for  young  and  old,  given  in  a  way 
to  prepare  their  minds  for  appreciation  of  science  and  art.  The  book  was 
suggested  bv  Kindergarten  Gift  No.  VIII. 

Pp.  xiv,  148.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

A  Brief  History  of  Mathematics  By  Dr.  Karl  Fink 

This  book  is  a  systematic  attempt  to  show  the  growth  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry  and  trigonometry.  The  history  of  a  science  possesses  value  for  every 
one  who  would  understand  its  development. 

Pp.  xii,  343.     Cloth,  $1.50  net;    5s.  6d.  net. 

Essays  on  Numbers  By  Richard  Dedekind 

These  two  essays  on  the  nature  and  meaning  of  numbers,  are  an  attempt  to 
supply  a  really  scientific  foundation  for  arithmetic.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
W.  Beman.  Pp.  115.     Cloth,  75c  net;    3s.  6d.  net. 


Elementary  Illustrations  of  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 
»  By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

The  simpler  fundamental  principles  of  the  calculus  are  analyzed  and  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  historical  illustrations  which  prepare  the  student  for 
the  technical  reasoning;  and  mechanical  processes  of  the  science. 
Pp.  viii,   144.     Cloth,  $1.00;  4s.  6d.  net. 

On  the  Study  and  Difficulties  of  Mathematics         By  Augustus  De  Morgan 

This  book  treats  fully  of  the  various  points  in  the  study  of  mathematics 
which  involve  difficulties  to  beginners;  and  second,  it  outlines  a  course  of  study 
for  specialists. 

Pp.  vii,  288.     Cloth,  $1.25  net;    4s.  6d.  net. 

Geometrical  Solutions  Derived  from  Mechanics      A  Treatise  by  Archimedes 

Recentl}'  discovered  and  translated  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Heiberg, 
Professor  of  Classical  Philology  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen;  with  an 
introduction  bv  Prof.  David  Eugene  Smith. 

Pp.  30.     Paper,  50c. 

A  Scrapbook  of  Elementary  Mathematics  By  William  F.  White,  Ph.  D. 

A  collection  of  notes,  recreations,  and  essays,  dealing  with  the  curious  prop- 
erties of  numbers,  and  explaining  many  nwstifying  tricks  with  cards,  dice, 
magic  squares  and  other  mathematical  diversions. 

Pp.  248.     Cloth,  $1.00  net;    5s.  net. 

Portraits  of  Eminent  Mathematicians 

Three  portfolios  edited  by  David  Eugene  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

In  response  to  a  widespread  demand  from  those  interested  in  mathematics  and  the 
history  of  education,  Prof.  Smith  has  edited  three  portfolios  of  the  portraits  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  of  the  world's  contributors  to  the  mathematical  sciences.  Accom- 
panying each  portrait  is  a  brief  biographical  sketch,  with  occasional  notes  of  interest 
concerning  the  artist  represented.  The  pictures  are  of  a  size  that  allows  for  framing 
(iiXi4\  it  being  the  hope  that  a  new  interest  in  mathematics  may  be  aroused  through 
the  decoration  of  classrooms  by  the  portraits  of  those  who  helped  to  create  the  science. 

Portfolio  No.  1.  Twelve  great  mathematicians  down  to  1700  A.  D. :  Thales,  Pythag- 
oras, Euclid,  Archimedes,  Leonardo  of  Pisa,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Napier,  Descartes, 
Fermat,  Newton,  Leibnitz. 

Portfolio  No.  2.  The  most  eminent  founders  and  promoters  of  the  infinitesimal  cal- 
culus :  Cavallieri,  Johann  and  Jakob  Bernoulli,  Pascal,  L'Hopital.  Barrow,  Laplace, 
Lagrange,  Euler,  Gauss,  Monge,  and  Niccolo  Tartaglia. 

Portfolio  No.  3.     Eight  portraits  selected  from  the  two  former  portfolios,  especially 
adapted  for  high  schools  and  academies,  comprising  portraits  of 
THALES — with  whom  began  the  study  of  scientific  geometry; 
PYTHAGORAS — who  proved  the  proposition  of  the  square  on  the  hypotenuse ; 
EUCLID — whose  Elements  of  Geometry  form  the  basis  of  all  modern  text-books; 
ARCHIMEDES — whose  treatment  of  the  circle,  cone,  cylinder  and  sphere  influences 

our  work  to-day; 
DESC.\RTES — to    whom   we   are   indebted    for   the   graphic    algebra    in    our   high 

schools ; 
NEWTON — who  generalized  the  binomial  theorem  and  invented  the  calculus ; 
NAPIER — who  invented  logarithms  and  contributed  to  trigonometry; 
PASCAL — who  discovered  the  "Mystic  Hexagram"  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Prices 

Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $5;  both  for  $8.50. 
Portfolio  1  or  2  (12  portraits)  on  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $3;  both  for  $5. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits)  on  Japanese  vellum,  size  11X14,  $3.50;  single  portrait,  50c. 
Portfolio  3  (8  portraits),  American  plate  paper,  size  11X14,  $2;  single  portraits,  35c. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  POR- 
TRAIT  SERIES. 

The  portraits  are  printed  on  large  paper  ( 1 1  x  14) ,  with  tint 
and  plate-mark,  and  many  of  them  are  reproduced  from  rare 
paintings,  engravings,  or  original  photographs.  They  are  suit- 
able for  framing  and  hanging  in  public  and  private  libraries, 
laboratories,  seminaries,  recitation  and  lecture  rooms,  and  will 
be  of  interest  to  all  concerned  in  education  and  general  cul- 
ture. 

PHILOSOPHICAL. 


PYTHAGORAS 

SOCRATES 

PLATO 

ARISTOTLE 

EPICTETUS 

THOMAS  AQUINAS 

ST.  AUGUSTINE 

AVERRHOES 
DUNS  SCOTUS 
GIORDANO  BRUNO 
BACON 
HOBBES 
DESCARTES 
MALEBRANCHE 
HERBERT  SPENCER 


SCHELLING 

SPINOZA 

LOCKE 

BERKELEY 

HUME 

MONTESQUIEU 

VOLTAIRE 

D'ALEMBERT 

CONDILLAC 

DIDEROT 

ROUSSEAU 

LEIBNIZ 

WOLFF 

KANT 

FICHTE 

PSYCHOLOGICAL. 


HEGEL 

SCHLEIERMACHER 

SCHOPENHAUER 

HERBART 

FEUERBACH 

LOTZE 

REID 

DUGALD   STEWART 

SIR  W.  HAMILTON 

COUSIN 

COMTE 

ROSMINI 

J.  STUART  MILL 


CAB AN!  S 

MAINE  DE  BIRAN 

BENEKE 

E.  H.  WEBER 

FF.CHNER 

HELMHOLTZ 

WUNDT 

HERING 

G.  T.  LADD 


ROMANES 

PAUL  JANET 

RIBOT 

TAINE 

FOUILLEE 

BINET 

G.  STANLEY  HALL 


AUBERT 

MACH 

STUMPF 

EXNER 

STEINTHAL 

BAIN 

SULLY 

WARD 

C.  L.  MORGAN 

The  Psychological  Series    (25  portraits)   on  Imperial  Japanese 

paper,  $5.00  (24s.). 
The   Psychological  Series   (25  portraits)   on  plate  paper,  $3.75 

(18s.). 
The   Philosophical   Series    (43  portraits)    on  plate   paper,  $6.25 

(30s.). 
The  Entire  Series  (68  portraits),  on  plate  paper,  $7.50  (35s.). 

The  higher  prices  in  parentheses  refer  to  foreign  countries. 

Carriage  prepaid.     Single  portraits,  25  cents. 

For  subscribers  who  may  prefer  not  to  frame  the  portraits,  a 

neat  portfolio  will  be  provided  at  a  cost  of  $1.00  additional. 
"I  have  received  the  first  installment  of  portraits  of  philosophers,  and  am 
very  much  pleased  with  them." 

— Prof.  David  G.  Ritchie,  St.  Andrews,  Scotland. 

*'I  congratulate  you  on  the  magnificent  character  of  the  portraits,  and  I  feel 
proud  to  have  such  adornments  for  my  lecture  room." 

— /.  /.  McNulty,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 
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WORKS  OF  PROFESSOR  LAWRENCE  H.  MILLS 

THE  YASNA  OF  THE  AVESTA 

in  continuous  treatment  upon  the  plan  initiated  in  the  FIVE  ZARATHUSHTRIAN 
GATHAS,  by  L.  H.  Mills,  Professor  of  Zend  (Avcsta)  Philology  in  the  University  of 
Oxford,  A  STUDY  OF  YASNA  I.,  with  the  Avesta,  Pahlavi,  Sanskrit,  and  Persian 
Texts.  The  Pahlavi  is  given  in  the  original  character  and  in  transliteration,  the  Pahlavi 
and  Sanskrit  being  translated  into  English  here,  the  Avesta  in  S.B.E.,  XXXI,  1S87; 
the  Persian  is  itself  an  interlinear  translation  of  the  Pahlavi.  The  Avesta  Text  is  re- 
constructional  with  copious  notes.  The  Pahlavi  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  flic 
German  Oriental  Society  with  all  the  MSS.  collated,  Bd.  LVII.,  Heft  IV.,  1903;  the 
English  translation  is  re-edited  from  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  for  Oc- 
tober, 1904;  Neryosangh's  Sanskrit  is  re-edited  from  Spiegel  with  the  additional  colla- 
tion of  five  MSS.,  and  for  the  first  time  translated.  The  Persian  is  from  the  Munich 
MSS.  already  partly  edited  in  the  Gathas.  An  Appendix  contains  the  accented  Sanskrit 
Equivalents  of  the  Avesta  Text  by  the  Author,  issued  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  him 
with  Yasna  XXVIII  in  Roth's  Festgruss,  1894.  and  with  Yasna  XLIV  in  the  Acts  of^ 
the  Eleventh  Congress  of  Orientalists  held  in  Paris,  1897.  Four  photographic  plates  of 
MSS.,  with  other  illustrative  matter  are  added,  pp.  163,  to  be  had  of  F.  .\.  Brockhaus, 
in  Leipsic.  12s.  6d.,  and  of  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago;  Yasna  I.  is  espe- 
cially valuable  as  it  deals  with  the  chief  important  questions  of  all  the  non-gathic  Yasna. 
Also  a  Dictionary  of  the  Gathic  Language  of  the  Zend  Avesta,  being  Vol.  III.  of  the 
Gathas,  pp.  623-821,  Leipsic,  1903.  price  12s.  6d.,  with  120  additional  pages  soon  ready, 
pp.  622+320,  994+xlvii,  1909.  £1.   For  sale  by  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago,  $6.00. 

A  few  copies  of  ZARATHUSHTRA.  PHILO,  THE  ACH.EMENIDS  AND  IS- 
RAEL, pp.  460+xxx,  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1906,  price  $4.00  net),  are  still 
to  be  had  of  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.  and  of  the  leading  booksellers  in  Ox- 
ford at  I2S.  6d.  "He  treats  his  subject  thoroughly  and  exhaustively.  . .  .deep  and  patient 
studies."  J.J.  Modi,  Head  Priest  of  the  Parsi  Colaba,  Bombay,  in  the  Parsi  of  Bombay,  1900. 
— "A  wealth  of  learning  and  thought."    Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906. 

AVESTA  ESCHATOLOGY  COMPARED  WITH  DANIEL  AND  REVELA- 
TIONS, by  L.  H.  Mills,  (published  by  the  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  1908,  50  cents  net). 
SAGGI  DI  LETTURE,  TENUTE  ALL'  UNIVERSITA  DI  OXFORD,  SULLA 
RELIGIONE  DELL'  AVESTA,  dal  Prof.  Lorenzo  Mills.  Being  sections  of  lectures 
delivered  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  translated  into  Italian  by  an  accomplished  Italian 
man  of  letters  upon  his  own  initiative.  Torino,  1909.  To  be  had  of  G.  Sacerdote,  Turin, 
Ital}'.  Pp.  75.     Price,  2s. 

The  31st  volume  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, the  YASNA,  VISPARAD,  AFRIN A- 
GAN  AND  GAH,  pp.  400+xlvii,  1887  (same  Author)  is  still  to  be  had  at  12s.  6d. ;  as  is 
the  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT  OF  THE  YASNA.  collotyped  in  an  unsurpassed  man- 
ner in  the  actual  size  and  color  of  the  original,  770  photographs  with  Introductory  Note 
by  L.  H.  Mills,  Ten  guineas.  This  is  the  main  document  of  the  above-mentioned. works, 
—for  the  presence  of  the  original  of  it  in  the  Bodleian,  Mr.  Mills  is  responsible,  18S9. 

"Professor  INIills's  name  stands  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have  explored  the 
field  of  Avestic  literature."  The  Rast  Goftar,  Bombay,  April  18,  1909.— "Beyond  question 
our  leading  authority  now  living,  on  the  Gathas."  The  Nation,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  30,  1906.— 
(Mills  (Earlier)  of  the  Gathas)  Das  Ergebniss  einer  erstaunlichen  Arbeit  sehr  mannig- 
faltiger  Art  —  unser  Verstandniss  der  Gathas  machtig  gefordert.  Gott.  Gelehr.  Anz. 
May  13,  1893.  "Insbesondere  von  Mills,  der  diese  schwierigen  Gedichte  in  griindlichster 
Weise'behandelt  hat."  Preussisclies  Jahrhuch,  1897,  Prof.  Justi  (Lexicographer).  "Tons 
ceux  qui  s'occupent  de  Tinterpretation  des  Gathas  rendront  hommage  a  I'immense  jabeur 
scientifique  de  M.  ]\Iills...son  livre  reste  un  instrument  indispensable  pour  I'etude." 
Prof.  James  Darmesteter,  Revue  Critique,  September  18,  1S93. 

"Alles  was  fiir  die  Erklarung  der  Gathas  nothwendig  ist."  (So  also  Dr.  West  in 
J.R.A.S.) — "Immer  wird  es  die  Grundlage  bilden,  auf  der  sich  jede  weitere  Forschung 
aufbauen  muss...einen  hervorragenden  Dienst."  Zcitschrift  der  deutschen  M.  G.,  1896 
(the  late)  R.  Pischel  (first  Sanskritist  of  Germany). — A  new  edition  has  been  inquired 
for,  and  a  renewed  Government  subvention  is  expected  from  an  antiquated  engagement. 

A  few  copies  are  still  to  be  had  upon  exceptional  request,  and  for  libraries,  at  £3,  of 
Brockhaus  at  Leipsic. 


CLAVIS   UNIVERSALIS 

By  ARTHUR  COLLIER 

Edited   with    Introduction    and  Notes  by  Ethel  Bowman,    M.    A.,    Wellesley 
College.     Open  Court  Co.,  Chicago,  1909.    Cloth  $1.50;  Paper  $0.50. 

THIS  reprint  of  the  "CLAVIS  UNIVERSALIS"'  makes  available  an 
important  work  long  out  of  print  and  too  long  neglected  by  students  of 
English  thought.  It  should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  books  by 
English  writers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  for  its  genuine  merit  and  for  the 
evidence  which  it  offers  of  the  underestimated  idealism  of  English  thought. 
With  great  vigor  of  thought  and  of  style  Collier  presents  in  brief  compass  the 
argument  for  philosophical  idealism.  His  argument  is  perhaps  less  persuasive 
than  Berkeley's,  but  he  surpasses  Berkeley  in  the  scope  of  his  thought.  Of 
peculiar  interest  is  his  anticipation  of  the  argument,  long  attributed  to  Kant, 
from  the  antinomies  involved  in  the  conception  of  affinity. 

Miss  Bowman's  Introduction  discusses  briefly  the  editions,  translation,  and 
criticism  of  the  book  ;  sketches  the  life  of  Collier;  considers  his  relation  to 
Berkeley  and  decides  for  the  independence  of  the  one  from  the  other ;  and 
indicates  the  line  of  philosophical  argument.  The  notes  supply  the  passages 
from  Malebranche,  Norris,  Plato  and  Aristotle  to  which  Collier  makes  reference 
besides  explaining  the  biographical  allusions. 


CRITICAL    RECOMMENDATIONS: 

From  Professor  George  H.  Palmer,  Harvard  University: 

"I  am  glad  that  through  this  scholarly  edition  Collier's  ideas  will  now  have  the 
opportunity  of  becoming  known." 

Fro»i  Professor  J.  E.  Creighton,  Cornell  University: 

"It  is  a  most  useful  service  to  have  had  the  work  edited  and  reprinted." 

From  Dr.  Benjamin  Rand,  Philosophical  Library,  Harvard  University: 

"The  Introduction  and  Notes  alike  are  scholarly.  The  external  appearance  is  attrac- 
tive.    Henceforth  this  will  become  the  standard  edition  of  the  'Clavis  Universalis.'  " 

From  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  University  of  Missouri,  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy: 
"All  students  of  the  history  of  philosophy  have  reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  editor  of 
this  volume,  .  .  .  and  to  the  publishing  house  which  has  brought  it  out  in  a 
dignified  but  inexpensive  form  .  .  .  For  Collier's  'Clavis,'  a  document  of  all  but  the 
highest  interest  and  consequence  in  the  history  of  English  philosophy  has  hitherto  been 
virtually  unprocurable.  .  .  .  The  editorial  work,  in  general,  has  been  carefully  and 
competently  done.'' 

Professor  R.  M.  Wenley,  University  of  Attn  Arbor,  Michigan: 

"I  have  had  frequent  occasion  to  remark  publicly,  both  in  writing  and  lecturing, 
the  benefits  you  are  conferring  upon  philosophy  by  your  Religio7i  of  Science  Library. 
This  new  publication  of  'Clavis  Universalis'  is  one  of  the  most  striking.  I  shall  call 
the  attention  of  mv  advanced  students  to  it.". 
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the  History  of  Religion — Ancient  a7id  Modern. 

Send  for  complete  illustrated  catalogue . 
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Editeurs:  ZANICHELLI  de  Bologna,  ALCAN  de  Paris,  ENGELMANN 
de  Leipzig,  WILLIA^IS  &  NORGATE  de  Londres. 

"SCIENTIA" 

REVUE    INTERNATIONALE    DE    SYNTHESE    SCIENTIFIQUE 

DIRECTION : 

G.  BRUNI,  A.  DIOXISI,  F.  ENRIOUES,  A.  GIARDINA, 

E.  RIGXAXO. 

4  numeros  par  an,  de  300-320  pages  chacun. 

On  se  plaint  de  plus  en  plus  des  effets  de  la  specialisation  a  outrance 
a  laquelle  les  hommes  de  science  sont  condamnes.  "SCIENTIA"  a  etc 
fondee  en  vue  de  contrebalancer  ces  facheux  effets.  Elle  public  des 
articles  qui  se  rapportent  aux  branches  diverses  de  la  recherche  theo- 
rique,  depuis  les  mathematiques  jusqu'a  la  sociologie,  et  qui  tons  sont 
d'un  interet  general :  elle  permet  ainsi  a  ses  lecteurs  de  se  tenir  au 
courant  de  I'ensemble  du  mouvement  scientifique  contemporain. 

"SCIENTIA",  qui  est  dans  sa  cinquienie  annee  d'existence,  a  con- 
quis  du  premier  coup  la  faveur  du  monde  savant,  grace  a  la  collabora- 
tion qu'elle  s'est  assuree  des  autorites  scientifiques  les  plus  eminentes 
de  I'Europe  et  de  TAmerique.  Elle  a  public,  outre  les  articles  de  ses 
Dirccteurs,  ^lAI.Bruni,  Enriques,  Dionisi,  Rignano,  des  traAaux  de  M]\r. 
Mach,  Poincare,  Picard,  Tannery,  Volterra,  Brunhes,  Bouasse,  Zeuthen, 
Zeeman,  Arrhenius,  Georges  Darwin,  Soddy,  Ostwald,  Vallerant,  Leh- 
mann,  Fabry,  Ritz,  Lowell,  Schiaparelli,  Maunder,  Crommelin,  Lebedew, 
Herz,  Chwolson,  Bohlin,  Puiseux,  Moreux.  Righi,  Ciamician,  Abegg, 
Bethe,  Emery,  Homes,  Raflfaele,  Foa,  Asher,  Fredericq,  Bohn,  Lugaro, 
Delage,  Caullery,  Rabaud,  Driesch,  Wiesner,  Haberlandt,  Cunningham, 
Westermarck,  Kidd,  Landry,  Vilfredo  Pareto,  Achille  Loria,  Sombart, 
Carver,  Oppenheimer,  Meillet,  Bortkiewicz,  Riccobono,  Philippe  Sagnac, 
Salomon  Reinach,   Guignebert,   Loisy,   Pikler,   etc. 

A  partir  de  Janvier  1909  "SCIENTIA"  joint  aux  texte  principal, 
portant  les  articles  dans  la  langue  de  leurs  auteurs.  un  supplement  avec 
la  traduction  francaise  de  tous  les  articles  allemands,  anglais  et  italiens. 
Elle  est  ainsi  accessible  a  quiconquc  connait  la  scule  langue  frangaisc. 

PRIX  DE  L'ABONNEMENT:  25  frs.— 20  mk.— 20s. 

DIRECTIOX   ET   REDACTIOX: 

MILAN:  Via  Aurelio  Saffi  11. 


The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company 

PUBLISHERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  CLASSICAL  AND  MODERN  STANDARD 
WORKS    ON    PHILOSOPHY.   SCIENCE.   AND   THE    HISTORY  OF  RELIGION 

Founded  in  1887,  for  the  Purpose  of  Establishing  Religion  Upon  a  Scientific  Basis. 

378-388  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago 

Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern 

A  series  of  brief  monographs  upon  various  systems  of  religion,  each  by  an  eminent  author. 

8vo.     Cloth.     40  cents  net  per  volume. 
No  religion  lies  in  utter  isolation  from  the  rest,  and  the  thoughts  and   principles  of 
modern  Christianity  are  attached  to  intellectual  clues  which  run  back  through  far  pre- 
Christian  ages  to  the  very  origin  of  human  civilization,  perhaps  even  of  human  existence. 

ANIMISM.      By  Edward  Clodd,  author  of  "  The  Story  of  Creation." 

This  book  is  a  fascinating  sketch  of  pre-human  elements  in  religion.  It  is  the  religion  of  fear  — 
the  belief  in  the  activity  of  evil  spirits  is  the  seed  of  superstition,  the  source  of  magic,  the  spell  of  sacri- 
fice and  bribe  to  appease  the  gods.     It  still  lurks  in  the  ritual  of  modern  churches. 

PANTHEISM.      By  J.   Allanson   Fiction,    author   of   "  The   Religion    of   the 

Universe,"  "The  Mystery  of  Matter,"  etc. 

Spinoza  was  the  great  prophet  of  Pantheism,  which  declares  that  every  real  thing  is  God,  but  this 
does  not  mean  that  God  is  ever3'thing  that  seems  to  be. 

HINDUISM.      By  Dr.  L.  D.  Barnett,  of  the  Department  of  Oriental  Literature, 

British  Museum. 

The  religious  creeds  and  processes  of  207,000,000  of  Hindus  must  exert  an  enormous  influence  upon 
numan  society  at  large.  It  is  well  worth  a  half  hour's  reading  to  inquire  into  the  ideas  which  govern  the 
worship  of  The  Great  Unseen  in  India. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  CHINA.     By  Professor  Herbert  A.  Giles,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Chinese  at  Cambridge  University,  England. 

An  epitome  of  Chinese  morality  and  religion.  "  The  problem  of  the  universe  has  never  offered  the 
slightest  difficulty  to  Chinese  philosophers.  Before  the  beginning  of  all  things,  there  was  Nothing.  In 
the  lapse  of  ages  Nothing  coalesced  into  Unity,  the  Great  Monad.  After  more  ages,  the  Great  Monad 
separated  into  Duality,  the  Male  and  Female  Principles  in  nature;  and  then,  by  a  process  of  biogenesis, 
the  visible  universe  was  produced." 

RELIGION    OF   ANCIENT   GREECE.      By  Jane    Harrison,    Lecturer   at 

Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  England. 

Greek  religion  is  now  studied  as  part  of  the  spiritual  history  of  the  human  race,  not  merely  as 
mythology.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  give  an  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  in  Greek  religion  is 
characteristically  Greek?" 

RELIGION   OF  BABYLONIA  AND  ASSYRIA.     By  Theophilus  G. 

Pinches,  late  of  the  British  Museum. 

Belief  in  many  Gods  was  the  faith  of  the  people  inhabiting  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley  from 
the  dawn  of  history  until  the  Christian  era  began.  This  period  may  be  roughly  estimated  at  about  5000 
years.     There  must  be  some  vitality  in  an  idea  which  can  hold  its  place  for  5000  years. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  SCANDINAVIA.    By  w.  A.  Craigie,  M.A., 

Taylorian  Lecturer  in  Oxford  University,  England. 

The  days  of  the  week  bear  witness  to  the  great  gods  Thor  and  Odin.  The  practice  of  hero  wor- 
ship appears  to  have  been  known  among  the  Scandinavians,  and  the  Prose  Edda  and  the  Sagas  contain 
many  counterparts  of  the  mythology  of  Rome. 

MYTHOLOGIES  0/ ANCIENT  MEXICO  and  PERU.    By  Lewis  Spence. 

In  this  study  of  Mexican  and  Peruvian  mythology,  the  reader  is  introduced  into  a  sphere  of  the  most 
fascinating  interest,  —  the  attitude  towards  the  eternal  verities  of  the  people  of  a  new  and  isolated  world. 

EARLY  BUDDHISM.     By  T.  W.  Rhys  Davids,  LL.D.,  Ph.D. 

The  dominant  creed  of  a  large  fraction  of  mankind  must  possess  much  interest  for  the  student  of 
psychology.  Phenomena  of  a  similar  kind,  though  not  quite  the  same,  are  well  authenticated  in  the 
lives  of  all  men  of  deep  religious  experience. 


Religions,  Ancient  and  Modern — Continued 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT.     By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.. 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology,  University  College,  London,  England. 

The  purpose  of  religion  to  the  Egyptians  was  to  secure  the  favor  of  the  gods.  There  is  but  little  trace 
of  negative  prayer  to  avert  evil  or  deprecate  evil  influences  but  rather  of  positive  prayer  for  concrete  favors. 

CELTIC   RELIGION.      By  Professor  Edward  Anwyl,  Professor  of  Welsh  at  the 

University  College,  Aberystvvith. 

As  prehistoric  archaeology  has  come  to  throw  more  light  on  the  early  civilization  of  Celtic  land.s,  it 
has  become  possible  to  interpret  Celtic  religion  from  a  thoroughly  modern  viewpoint. 

MYTHOLOGY  OF  ANCIENT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND.    By  Charles 

Squire,  author  of  "  The  Mythology  of  the  British  Isles." 

Celtic  tradition  reflects  the  religious  conceptions  of  our  earliest  articulate  ancestors.  Many  fascinat- 
ing side  issues  are  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  little  book. 

ISLAM.      By  Ameer  Ali,  Syed,  M.A.,  CLE.,  late  Judge  of  His  Majesty's  High 

Court  of  Judicature  in  Bengal. 

This  little  book  vibrates  with  sincerity.  It  is  an  explanation  of  Mohammedanism  from  the  inside. 
The  latest  born  system  is  Islam  and  its  cardinal  principles  are  the  same  as  those  of  Christianity.  It  proves 
that  the  eternal  principles  of  human  conduct  constitute  the  vitalizing  force  of  all  great  world  religions. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  ROME.      By  Cyril  Bailey,  M.A.,  Baliol  College, 

Oxford,  England. 

Men's  natural  surroundings  and  occupations  influence  their  religion.  Domestic  worship  was  the 
historical  and  logical  origin  of  the  Roman  religion.  Rome  was  an  agricultural  community  and  the 
institutions  of  Rome,  legal  as  well  as  religious,  all  point  to  the  household  (familia)  as  a  religious  unity  of 
organization. 

JUDAISM.      By  Israel    Abrahams,   M.A.,  Lecturer  in    Talmudic  Literature  in 

Cambridge  University,  England. 

The  psychology  of  the  Jew  is  here  sketched  by  a  master  hand  and  Judaism  is  presented  as  life 
rather  than  as  a  creed  or  a  church. 

PSYCHOLOGICAL   ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  RELIGION.    By 

James  Leuba,  Bryn  Mawr  College. 

An  exposition  by  an  acknowledged  authority  on  the  nature  of  mental  power  and  its  relation  to  the 
origin  of  religion. 

RELIGION  OF  ANCIENT  PALESTINE.      By  Stanley  a.    Cook,    MA. 

The  aim  of  this  book  is  to  furnish  a  fairly  self-contained  description  of  general  religious  conditions, 
particularly  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  Millennium,  B.C.  The  facts  have  been  secured  from  external 
and  non-biblical  resources. 

SHINTO,  THE  ANCIENT  RELIGION  OF  JAPAN.     By  w.  G.  Aston, 

C.M.G.,  D.Lit. 

It  is  well  to  know  something  of  the  early  spiritual  food  of  a  nation  which  in  these  latter  days  has 
reached  a  full  and  vigorous  manhood. 

EARLY  CHRISTIANITY.     By  S.  B.  Slack,  MA. 

To  sketch  early  Christianity  is  a  difficult  task,  because  most  readers  will  begin  with  their  beliefs 
already  formed.  When  a  reader  starts  with  an  open  mind,  he  is  usually  grateful  for  any  new  information 
he  acquires,  but  in  this  case  old  ideas  must  first  be  eradicated  before  new  ones  can  be  implanted. 

MAGIC     AND     FETISHISM.       By    Alfred    C.    Haddon,    Sc.D.,    F.R.S., 

University  Lecturer  in  Ethnology,  Cambridge,  England. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  magic  practices  can  act  by  suggestion  through  fear  and  fascination  upon 
human  victims.  The  psychology  of  magic  explain  this  power  of  suggestion  and  hypnotism  on  backward 
people,  practised  by  ignorant  or  criminal  persons. 

COMPLETE  SERIES:    Twenty-one  volumes.      Cloth.     8vo.     Each,  4o  cents  net. 

SEND   FOR   COMPLETE   ILLUSTRATED    CATALOGUE 
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The  Buddhist  Society  of  Great  Britain  and 

Ireland 

Table  of  Contents  of  "The  Buddhist  Review" 
October,  November,  December,  1910 

Frontispiece : — Portrait  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hla  Oung. 

Notice  of  Mrs.  M.  M.  Hla  Oung. 

The  Sutta  Nipata.   A  Collection  of  Old  Buddhist  Poems.   From  the  German  of  Professor 

Hermann  Oldenberg. 
The  Buddhism  in  Heraclitus.     By  Dr.  Edmund  J.  Mills,  F.R.S. 
The  Daily  Life  of  a  Lay-Follower  of  the  Buddha.     By  Alex.  Fisher. 
The  Message  of  Buddhism.     By  D.  B.  Jayatilaka,  B.A. 
New  Books  and  New  Editions. — Notes  and  News. 

THE  SOCIETY  has  for  its  objects  the  extension  of  the  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of 
Buddhism,  and  the  promotion  of  the  study  of  Pali,  a  language  allied  to  Sanskrit, 
in  which  the  original  Buddhist  Scriptures  are  written.  The  Society  publishes  quarterly 
The  Buddhist  Review,  and  issues  works  on  Buddhism,  which  are  on  sale  to  the  general 
public  at  46,  Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

Membership  of  the  Society  does  not  imply  that  the  holder  is  a  Buddhist,  but  that 
he  or  she  is  interested  in  some  branch  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  Annual  Subscription  is  One  Guinea  (Members),  or  Ten  Shillings  and  Six- 
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Beautiful  and  Enduring  Gift  BooJ^s 


NoValis:  Devotional  Songs 

With  German  and  English  text.    Collected  and  edited  by 

Bernhard  Pick,  D.D.,  Ph.  D. 

Friedrich  von  Hardenberg,  who  called 
himself  Novalis,  is  a  most  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  emotional  mysticism.  His  songs 
and  hymns  are  not  only  well  worth  reading 
for  the  sake  of  mere  literary  enjoyment,  but 
they  also  contain  much  material  for  the 
student  of  the  psychology  of  religion. 

The  charm  of  his  songs  consists  in  a 
warmth  of  feeling  unrivalled  in  any  other 
poetry  either  secular  or  religious.  What 
fervor,  wiiat  devotion,  what  depth  of  love  is 
expressed  in  these  two  lines — 

"W'enn  ich  ihn  nur  habe, 
VVenn  er  mein  nur  isi'" 

^^'hoeve^  has  read  these  hymns  once, 
can  never  forget  them.  They  reveal  a  dis- 
position of  heart  which  is  best  described  by 
the  untranslatable  German  word  iuiijo, 
which  chacterizes  a  free  surrender  of  the 
inmost  soul. 
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Angelus  Silesius 

A  Collection  of  Quaint  Rhymes,  with  German  and  Knc- 
lish  text,  translated  in  the  Original  Meter  by 

Dr.  Paul  Carus 

Johannes  Scheffler,  a  17th  Century  Ger- 
man Mystic,  was  known  as  Angelus  Silesius. 
His  verses  possess  beautiful  sentiments, 
deeply  religious  and  deeply  philosopliical. 

The  coincidence  of  tlie  views  of  Angelus 
Silesius  with  those  of  Kant  seems  strange 
but  both  are  apparently  based  on  older  tradi- 
tions. Valentin  \\'eigel  propounded  the  same 
views  before  Angelus  Silesius,  and  Swenden- 
borg  after  him,  yet  before  Kant.  How^  far 
any  one  of  these  men  has  influenced  his 
successors  is  a  question  that  has  caused 
much  discussion. 

"I  have  read  Angrlus  Silesitts  with  admiration,  alike 
for  the  matter  and  the  cleverness  of  the  translation,  '• 

William  James,  Harvard  University. 

"Dr.  Carus  has  demonstrated  beyond  the  possibility  of 
future  denial,  that,  in  addition  to  being  a  philosopher,  he 
is  a  poet.  But,  after  all,  I  have  always  thought  of  a 
philosopher  as  a  composite — scientist-l  poet. 

C.  J.  Kevser,  Columbia  University 
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Proteus 

yl    'T^hapsod^    on    Man 

By  Edwin  M.  Wheelock 

with  biographical  note  by  Charles  Kassel 

This  little  book  contains  a  series  of  poetic  prose 
essays.  Tliey  are  full  of  mysticism  and  idealism, 
and  beauty  of  thought  is  clothed  with  beauty  of 
phrase.  T hg  author  sets  forth  the  idea  and  belief 
that  man,  who  iias  evolved  from  the  lowliest  forms 
of  nature,  will  in  time  become  the  highest  and 
will  put  on  immortality  and  incorruptibility  while 
still  inhabiting  the  earth.  He  says:  "We  were 
once  the  man-animal,  we  are  now  the  animal-man. 
There  are  men  higher  than  the  present  man,  for 
the  human  is  a  traveling  form  which  reaches  from 
man  to  God  and  in%'olves  all  beings  as  it  goes,  but 
the  man  on  the  highest  plane  is  more  than  he  is  on 
the  lower.  Man  is  not  limited  by  being  a  man; 
what  cramps  him  is  that  he  is  not  a  man.  He  has 
passed  through  the  kingdoms  of  the  beast,  the 
plant,  the  mineral,  of  the  winds  and  the  ethers. 
He  is  now  passing  through  his  human-animal 
race,  which  marks  the  close  of  a  long-growth 
cycle,  and  he  will  constitute  the  next  step  in  evo- 
lution's endless  climb,  the  divine  manhood  of  the 
better  dav." 


pp.  viii,  58,     Cloth,  50  cents,     (2s. ) 
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By  Muriel  Strode 

These  are  no  light,  lifeless  prayers  of  a 
passing  pilgrim — vain  desires  of  an  empty 
soul.  They  are  sterling  petitions,  every 
one  of  them,  uttered  from  an  abundant  soul 
that  doubtless  has  sorrowed  much,  thought 
deeply,  desired  greatly,  and  yearns  for 
sane,  ennobling,  inspiring  gifts.  These  are 
rosaries  of  uplift,  and  are  very  beautiful 
means  of  soul  meditation.  In  almost  all  of 
these  "prayers"  there  is  plenty  to  take 
example  from  in  the  formation  and  utterance 
of  our  own  daily  inner  prayers. — Boston 
Courier. 

Primed  on  Strathmore  Japan  paper,  with  gold  l34lice 
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An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christianity 
By  Dr.  Paul  Carus 

AN  interesting  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PRE-CHRISTIAN  STRUGGLE 
FOR  RELIGIOUS  SUPREMACY,  AND  HOW  CHRISTIANITY 
WAS  THE  RESULT,  THE  PLEROMA  OR  THE  FULFILL- 
MENT OF  THE  NEEDS  OF  THE  TIMES. 

Pp.  163.     Cloth.     $1.00 


PRESS  NOTES  AND  OPINIONS 

PROF.  A.   H.  SAYCE,  London. 

"...  It  (The  Pleroma)  has  interested  me  much.  It  is,  I  think, 
the  first  time  that  not  only  the  non-Judaic,  but  also  the  anti-Judaic, 
character  of  the  Eucharist  has  been  so  clearly  pointed  out " 

DR.   PAUL  TOPINARD,  France. 

"I  wish  to  congratulate  you  on  'The  Pleroma.'  It  expresses  the  situa- 
tion exactly.  What  will  be  the  next  step?  First,  a  transition  certainly; 
second,  that  which  I  would  call  an  ideal  if  possible. 

"First,  the  religion  of  the  imperative;  that  is,  of  duty  to  conscience, 
'  of  the  necessities  in  social  life  taught  through  the  course  of  ages  and 
accumulated  in  the  minds  of  learned  men  and  even  of  the  common 
people  by  heredity;  in  a  word,  the  religion  of  morality. 

"Second,  the  religion  of  the  family  and  of  ancestors,  such  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  China " 

EXPOSITORY  TIMES,  London. 

".  .  .  Dr.  Paul  Carus  is  a  very  advanced  critic  of  Christianity, 
but  he  has  no  desire  to  destroy  it.  He  criticises  it  severely  because  he 
loves  it  dearly.  He  would  separate  the  kernel  of  it  from  the  husk.  In 
his  latest  book  he  has  gone  back  to  the  beginning,  and  under  the  title  of 
The  Pleroma,  has  written  an  essay  on  the  origin  of  Christianity.  The 
great  factor  in  the  rise  of  Christianity  was  the  faculty  of  idealization, 
which  the  early  Christians  seem  to  have  possessed  in  a  degree  entitling 
them  to  the  wonder  of  all  the  world " 

SPRINGFIELD   REPUBLICAN. 

"Christianity,  the  religion  of  the  lowly,  displaced  all  its  rivals,  be- 
cause, explains  Dr.  Carus,  it  best  fulfilled  the  demands  of  the  age." 

THE  INTERIOR,  Chicago. 

".  .  .  The  place  of  Jesus  as  a  link  between  the  Gentile  antecedents 
of  Christianity  and  the  Jewish  world  of  his  day  is,  accordingly,  that  of 
one  who  has  gathered  into  himself  and  brought  to  crystallization,  the 
elements  held  in  solution  by  the  great  world  outside  Israel.  This  is 
the  thesis  of  the  author,  and  this  he  endeavors  to  support  by  a  large 
array  of  historical  facts  gathered  from  Babylonian,  Egyptian  and  Pales- 
tinian lore,  in   particular,   from  the   history  of   pre-Christian  gnosticism. 


CHRISTIAN  ADVOCATE. 

"Whatever  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  conclusion  Dr.  Carus 
reaches,  his  book  will  be  welcomed  for  the  material  it  collects  and  sets 
in  order;  for  it  proves  that  Christianity  is  the  pleroma — that  is,  the 
completion  and  the  perfection  of  religion.  Into  it  every  stream  of  truth 
is  drawn." 


HARTFORD  SEMINARY  RECORD.  Connecticut. 

".  .  .  Dr.  Cams  has  his  own  peculiar  explanation  which  he  pub- 
lishes under  the  title  of  The  Pleroma.  His  conclusion  is  that  the  Jewish 
contribution  is  more  negative  than  positive,  that  Christianity  is  the 
grandchild  of  ancient  paganism,  that  Paul  founded  the  Gentile  Church 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  pagan  religions,  taking  his  building  mater- 
ials from  the  wreckage  of  the  destroyed  temples  of  the  Gentiles  rather 
than  from  the  storehouse  of  the  faith  of  his  fathers.  .  .  .  And  yet, 
'Christianity  is  not  the  work  of  one  man,  but  the  product  of  ages.  It 
gathered  unto  itself  the  quintessence  of  the  past,  and  is  a  kind  of  "pagan- 
ism redivivus."  '...." 

BOSTON   TRANSCRIPT. 

"The  attitude  of  the  author  is  admirable " 


THE   INDEPENDENT,   New  York. 

"An  essay  like  the  present  does  much  to  contribute  to  the  general 
understanding  of  the  sources  from  which  the  Christian  religion  drew  its 
forms  and  its  beliefs.  .  .  .  This  presentation  of  Dr.  Cams  of  the 
practices  and  beliefs  of  Gentile  faiths  which  have  found  their  way  into 
Jewish  and  Christian  documents  and  institutions,  will  serve  the  cause  of 
truth." 

DR.  JUDSON  TITSWORTH,  Plymouth  Church,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

"Dr.  Cams  seems  to  me  to  have  established  his  main  point  fairly 
well,  viz.,  that  Christianity  owes  more  to  'pagan'  sources  than  to  Jewish. 
Dr.  Cams  treats  the  subject  in  an  unique  way  and  uses  materials  not 
often  drawn  upon  for  his  demonstration  of  his  hypothesis,  and  renders  a 
distinct  service  in  the  truer  organization  of  thought  about  the  matter. 
Dr.  Cams  is  on  the  right  track  and  I  am  glad  to  have  the  book." 

LIGHT,  London. 

"The  Pleroma,  An  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Christianity,  is  a  book  of 
distinct  value;  and  all  the  more  so  because  it  indicates  the  possession  of 
out-of-the-way  knowledge  by  a  freely  thinking  mind — an  excellent  combi- 
nation  " 

CHICAGO  RECORD  HERALD. 

"To  those  who  are  willing  to  accept  a  naturalistic  explanation  of 
Christianity  and  its  origin,  this  little  book  cannot  fail  to  appeal  by  its 
sincerity,  depth  of  study  and  essential  religiosity  of  spirit." 

JEWISH  TRIBUNE. 

"The  work  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  student  who  is  con- 
tinually searching  for  life." 

THE   ADVANCE,   Chicago. 

"It  is  an  interesting  sketch  dealing  with  a  great  theme,  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  thoughtful  student  of  religious  history.  There  are  so 
many  side-issues  involved  in  this  great  subject  that  to  have  before  you 
a  brief,  but  clear  presentation  of  the  fact  that  Christianity  is  not  the 
result  of  accident,  but  of  necessity,  is  a  treat." 
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THIS  work  is  undoubtedly  one  o£  Sweden's 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  contribu- 
tions to  contemporary  philosophy. 

Bjd'RKLUND'S  grand  conception  of  the  re- 
lationship between  all  living  beings  and 
their  organic  upbuilding  of  larger  conscious 
units,  where  each  individual  of  higher  order  is 
the  sum  total  of  all  its  constituent  members  of 
lower  order,  is  certainly  a  most  helpful  and 
inspiring  addition  to  our  theory  of  evolution. 

IN  the  organization  of  the  cells  in  a  human  body 
Bjorklund  saw  an  example  of  a  universal  law, 
governing  all  life.  With  this  tliought  as  a 
starting  point,  he  undertook  to  investigate  tlie 
problem,  all-important  to  his  philosophy,  of  the 
awakening  of  self-consciousness  in  a  cell-organ- 
ization and  the  relationship  between  this  newborn 
ego  and  the  cells  themselves,  each  of  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  leads  an  independent  life. 

THE  result  of  his  studies  was  first  made  known 
in  1894  in  a  treatise, '  'The  Relation  Between 
Soul  and  Body  from  a  Cytologic  Point  of 
View="  In  the  year  1900,  he  published  the 
volume  herewith  presented  to  thes^ American 
public,  in  which  h3  has  partly  rewritten  the 
former  book,  and  further  added  his  latest  con- 
ceptions of  the  nature  and  evolution  of  life. 

<:  4:  «  * 

FROM  a  philosophical  point  of  view,  therefore, 
we  must  be  satisfied  if  our  workable  hypo- 
theses in  philosophy  and  in  natural  science  do 
not  contradict  each  other;  and  Gustaf  Bjorklund 
has  shown  us  a  road  to  reconciliation  between 
idealism  and  natural  science,  that  for  a  long  time 
seemed  entirely  lost  in  the  jungle  of  the  ma- 
terialism of  the  last  century. 

J.  E.  FRIES,  Translator. 
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Stuart  Gager  of  the  University  of  Missoori.  They  are  tite  most  imporUnt  contribation  to  science  of  the  srestest  living 
betooist  and  it  is  surprising  that  they  should  not  have  been  translated  into  English  before." — A'eiv  York  Sun. 

"a  highly  technical  volume,  of  signal  value  and  interest  to  the  scientific  biologist  and  botanist  in  their  studies  of 
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Dr.  John  M.  Coulter  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Says  in  the 
Botanical  Gazette 

THE  open  Court  Publishing  Company  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  their  real  contribution  to  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge  in  assuming  the  responsibility  of  publishing 
an  English  translation  of  Hugo  De  Vries'  great  work  entitled, 
**The  Mutation  Theory." 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  **The  Mutation  Theory" 
was  formally  proposed  and  much  can  be  said  of  its  standing 
and  influence.  During  this  period  De  Vries  has  twice  visited 
the  United  States  and  by  conversation  and  lecture  and  person- 
ality has  impressed  himself  and  his  views  in  a  peculiar  way 
upon  American  biologists.  His  influence  upon  scientific  plant 
and  animal  breeding  in  this  country  has  been  very  great  and  the 
general  result  has  been  an  increasing  conviction  that  his  views 
and  his  examples  have  advanced  biological  science  immensely. 
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